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Two New Athletic Items 
For Comfort and Protection 










Elastikon 
Wrist 
Bandages 

(Always in Pairs) 


A specially devised athletic protective bandage, 





heavy elastic webbing with an adhesive base. 
Easy to apply, will not work loose, easy to 
remove when the need is over. Two 6” band- 
ages, just the right length for wrist wrapping, 
on a protective crinoline facing in glassine 
envelope. Two widths, 2 inches, 3 inches. 


The New Idea Supporter 


Note the all silk and elastic finish—No metal 
—No buckles—Nothing to tie—Absolute 
comfort because of lightness and flat smooth 





seams, which do no chafe. 








Special Adhesive Spool Rack 


Absolutely the most convenient device for general tap- 
ing and bandaging. One rack 12” long, holding assorted 
spools of ten yards each, in the most popular widths: 
One 4”, one 3", two 2“, one 1”. 











AN IMPORTANT MEMO FOR YOU: 


Mr. L. C. Stevens, our athletic representative, will be present at 
the National Collegiate A. A. Track and Field Championship, 
Chicago, from June 4th to June 6th. You are cordially invited to 


discuss your bandaging, protection and first aid problems with 
him, or to ask for information on any of our products. 
NEW BRUNSWICK,(/ N.J., U.S.A. 
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The End of the Year 


UNE marks the close of another year in high 

school and college athletics. The Editor takes this 
opportunity of expressing the wish that the 
coaches may enjoy a profitable and pleasant summer. 
Those who read this issue of the magazine will appre- 
ciate the fact that athletics are sound, that the 
coaches generally recognize their responsibilities and 
are living up to them and that the public has confi- 
dence in the kind of athletics that are sponsored by 
the schools and colleges. 

Eleven years have elapsed since it was announced 
that the ATHLETIC JOURNAL would be published in an 
attempt to serve the interests of the school and col- 
Jege coaches. Some have suggested that the JOURNAL 
is primarily a college publication. This is not true, 
and neither has it ever been intended that the maga- 
zine should serve solely the interests of those who are 
connected with the big universities. There are far 
more coaches in the secondary schools than there are 
in the colleges and universities, and there are far more 
boys being served by these coaches in the high schools 
than in the colleges. 

The JOURNAL does not recognize any difference as 
existing between coaches in the secondary schools or 
in the colleges. A great many of the college coaches 
started in high school work, and, frequently, men who 
have coached in college again take up high school 
coaching duties. The game is the same whether 
played by high school boys or by college men, and the 
- coaching for the most part is the same. It is true 
that most of the articles that appear in the JOURNAL 
have been written by older men who have years of ex- 
perience behind them. Quite generally, these men 
who have written the articles are engaged in college 
and university coaching. In the same way, a great 
many of the text books that are being used in the high 
schools have been written by university professors. 
The JOURNAL gladly, however, publishes articles from 
time to time written by high school coaches who have 
original ideas and who have demonstrated a certain 
mastery of the technique of teaching. The JOURNAL 
is written primarily for the men who are conducting 
athletics in the educational institutions. 

It has been suggested by some in recent months 
that the interest in college and high school athletics 
is decreasing. The students, faculty, the athletes, and 
alumni of a certain typical Middle Western university 
were asked whether, in their judgment, interest in 
intercollegiate athletics in their university was 
increasing, about the same, or decreasing. The ma- 
jority expressed the opinion that interest in inter- 
collegiate athletics, especially football, was either 
increasing or remaining about the same. Very few 
were of the opinion that there had been any falling 
off in interest. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with our ama- 
teur athletics, especially the amateur athletics that 
are conducted by the educational institutions. Some- 
thing may be wrong with the cynics who in this 
period of pessimism have seen fit to criticize this 
phase of education. As we emerge from this period 
of depression, there will be fewer cynics and critics. 
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with a most 
improvement 
balls and Inflated ooods 


The history of basketball has been the history of Wilson 


improvements for the game. Now comes this latest fea- 


The dust cap, covered with 
live rubber, keeps dust and 
dirt out of the valve. 


The rubber washer, sewed into 
the cover of the ball, is coun- 
tersunk into the recessed 
valve on the bladder. 


ture, the even contour valve, fully as important as its 


predecessors, (double cross tension lining and valve 


type inflation) eliminating any possibility of bulging, 


and maintaining constantly an even, smooth surface 
around the valve area. Again Wilson leads the field. 


The recessed rubber-encased valve, built into 
the bladder, is constructed so that when it is 
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threaded into the rubber washer sewed into 
the cover, the washer is countersunk in a live 
rubber cushion that yields to the air pressure 
inside the bladder, controlling any tendency 
, of the valve to push outward, as may be the 








case in non-resilient old type valves, and thus 
causes the washer to lie flush with the surface 
of the bladder, eliminating bulges on the sur- 
face of the ball. 


Basketballs equipped with 
the new EVEN CONTOUR 
VALVE have all the advan- 
tages incorporated in the old 
ball, plus those provided 
through this new improve- 
ment. Itis no longer neces- 
sary to return balls to the 
factory for bladder replace- 
ment—you can unlace casing 
and make replacement with 
ease 


AND HIGHSCHOOL REGULATION BALLS 
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A New Low Priced 
Floodlight 


aig i" F 750 to 2000 Watts 


(N= ya 




















TYPE MDA-1 


Type MDA-1 floodlight is a new open type, 
short range, wide angle floodlight designed for the 
illumination of tennis courts, miniature golf courses, 
swimming pools, baseball fields, football fields, 
and similar places. . 











The reflecting surface is made of aluminum, 
the back portion being a casting, and the hood, 
sheet aluminum. The inside surface is oxidized 
to form a reflector. 


Type MDA-1 floodlight, with a beam spread 
of approximately 100 degrees, concentrates the 
light where it is useful, the majority of light falling 
on the area to be lighted. 


Type MDA-1 can also be furnished with cross- 
arm base and for pole-bracket mounting. 








Bulletin 2234 will be sent on request. 


a CROUSE-HINDS a 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
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Keller, Ohio State (right), winning the high hurdles at the Penn Relays 


Review of the Year in Athletics 


HE academic year 1930-31 has 
been a year of expansion and 
growth in athletics. For in- 
stance, more boys in the schools and 
colleges participated in athletic activi- 
ties than in any previous year. For 
a number of years, the percentage 
of students engaging in athletic 
sports as compared with the others 
has been steadily increasing; 1930-31 
has been the peak year in this re- 
spect. 

The attendance at school and col- 
lege games, while ahead of 1928-29, 
was not quite up to 1929-30. The in- 
dications are that the attendance at 
games will be as good this coming 
year as the preceding year. 

The effect of the present business 
recession on school and college ath- 
letics has been a bit of economizing 
here and there, but the activities for 
the most part have been carried on 
as before and the plants have been 
enlarged and improved. _ 

In order to understand the present 


By John L. Griffith 


situation in athletics, a number of 
athletic directors and coaches were 
interviewed and the help of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL subscribers and the 
sporting goods manufacturers was 
requested by way of furnishing in- 
formation. 

The Payne Whitney Gymnasium, 
which has been given to Yale Univer- 
sity in memory of Payne Whitney 
by Mrs. Whitney and the children, is 
being built at a cost of at least five 
million dollars. Ohio State Univer- 
sity is at present building a gymna- 
sium and natatorium which will cost 
approximately $900,000. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois a building for win- 
ter skating on artificial ice and an 
eighteen hole golf course are being 
constructed at a cost of half a million 
dollars. The University of Michigan 
has just opened a $450,000 eighteen 
hole golf course. This summer a field 
house at the University of Chicago 


will be constructed costing at least- 


$750,000. The University of Wiscon- 
5 


sin field house, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $600,000, was dedicated 
this past winter. 

George Washington University is 
preparing plans for a $700,000 addi- 
tion to their present athletic plant. 
The University of Notre Dame is 
planning the erection of a field house 
to be dedicated to Knute K. Rockne. 
Mt. Morris College is building a new 
gymnasium. 

Pecatonica High School, Seward 
High School and Sterling High 
School are Illinois schools that have 
just completed or are constructing 
new gymnasiums. Byron, Illinois, is 
also planning to build a new gymna- 
sium at an early date. 

A number of the cities are build- 
ing additional swimming pools and 
golf courses. Rockford, Illinois, at 
the present time has three beautiful 
outside pools, and plans for another 
are under way. The County of Win- 
nebago has under construction a 
splendid golf course ten miles north 
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of Rockford. Dixon, Illinois, re- 
cently completed a new plant costing 
something like $800,000, which con- 
tains a fine gymnasium. 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls; 
Huron College, Huron; The School of 
Mines, Rapid City; all in the state of 
South Dakota, have added to their 
athletic plants this year. Chamber- 
jain, Vermillion, and Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, have announced an ex- 
pansion program this year and are 
planning additional facilities in the 
way of playgrounds and swimming 
pools. Vermillion this last year in- 
stalled a swimming pool and a new 
playground. 

Columbus, Ohio, this last year built 
a large municipal swimming pool, and 
the city recreation department is 
building additional tennis courts. 
Two new golf courses are being con- 
structed in or near the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, this spring. 

Duluth, Minnesota, is building a 
new eighteen hole golf course, which 
will be open June Ist, 1932, and Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, will open a new 
eighteen hole golf course August Ist, 
1931. The New Lakewood Golf 
Course, nine holes, will be ready for 
use June Ist. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa, is building four new tennis 
courts, and the City of Davenport has 
built a new baseball park, which was 
opened May 26th. This park is a 
$150,000 improvement suitable for all 
sports. It will be lighted for night 
baseball and football. The Davenport 
Park Board further is completing the 
second nine holes of the Duck Creek 
Golf Course, which will be opened 
later in the summer. 

These items are mentioned by way 
of showing that our institutions are 
providing for a further expansion of 
athletics with additional facilities. 

The attendance at basketball games 
last winter and spring and the inter- 
est in the sport generally were very 
good. It has been estimated that the 
Indiana fans paid $178,725 to attend 
the sectional, regional and state bas- 
ketball high school tournaments this 
year. In the East, ice hockey is 
growing in popularity, and interest 
in basketball apparently is not in- 
creasing. Through the Middle West, 
however, basketball held its own, and 
on the Pacific Coast considerable 
progress, so far as this sport is con- 
cerned, was in evidence. 

The attendance at the relay meets 
was very satisfactory. The interest 
in dual track meets is not increasing, 
however. Some 17,000 people wit- 


nessed the Stanford-U. S. C. dual 
meet some weeks ago. Track in Cali- 
fornia is more popular than track in 
the other states, undoubtedly. At the 
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same time, although interest in track 
may not be improving, there is no 
tangible evidence that the interest is 
decreasing. Apparently there have 
been as many high school meets this 
year as in other years, and the en- 
try lists at the big meets indicate 
there are just as many boys compet- 
ing in track and field as formerly was 
the case. The coaches who have noted 
that the relay meets are growing in 
popularity have discarded old time 
methods of promoting meets, are run- 
ning the meets off in two hours’ time 
and are consequently building up an 
interest in their sport. 

Baseball is apparently on the up 
grade. This is partly, at least, due 
to the success of the American Legion 
program. Boys who formerly were 
neglected during the summer time 
are now being assisted by the Ameri- 
can Legion Posts, and these lads carry 
their interest thus developed over 
into high school and college. Frank 
McCormick, head baseball coach at 
the University of Minnesota, reports 
that fourteen of the Minnesota fresh- 
man baseball squad prior to entering 
the University played American 
Legion baseball. Baseball in and 
around Louisville, Kentucky, is on the 
increase. Last season there were ten 
organized leagues in the Louisville 
federation, and this season an addi- 
tional league has already been added. 
A total of seventy-two teams are 
playing in league competition, and 
five independent teams have also been 
organized in that city. One hundred 
fifty American Legion teams likewise 
have been organized in Louisville. 

Baseball in the Middle West has 
shown a decided increase. 

Golf is rapidly developing as a 
school and college sport. At the end 
of 1930, the Department of Commerce 
estimated that there were 25,000 
miniature golf courses in the United 
States and the capital invested was 
$125,000,000, exclusive of real estate. 
Assistant Secretary Klein reported 
that last year there were a million 
and a half golfers in this country who 
played on five thousand golf courses, 
which is more than half the total 
number in the world. These golf 
courses, according to Secretary Klein, 
represent a total investment of one 
quarter of a billion dollars. The edu- 
cational institutions are handicapped 
by not owning their own golf courses, 
but the larger universities are now 
constructing courses, and the stu- 
dents in the other colleges and high 
schools in most cities have an op- 
portunity of playing either on pri- 
vately owned or municipal courses. 
There is no reason why golf as an 
inter-institutional sport should not 
continue to grow. 
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Tennis, swimming, boxing, wres- 
tling, soccer arid lacrosse are evidently 
increasing very rapidly in popularity. 
These sports were neglected in the 
earlier days when the first efforts 
were devoted to the building of foot- 
ball stadia, field houses, gymnasia and 
equipment for baseball and track and 
field athletics. Today, with more 
facilities, there are naturally more 
competitors in the so-called minor 
sports activities. 

Following are reports from coaches 
and directors in different parts of the 
United States relative to the athletic 
program being conducted in the sev- 
eral institutions. James Phelan, head 
football coach, University of Wash- 
ington, writes: “At the University 
of Washington we do not carry on an 
intensive program of spring football. 
A large number of our athletes are 
engaged in track, baseball, golf, ten- 
nis and rowing, and no attempt is 
made to induce any of these men to 
come out for spring football. We try 
to give the freshmen some knowledge 
of fundamental football and to make 
them familiar with the varsity of- 
fense. 

“I do not find any evidence of ath- 
letic insanity on the part of our stu- 
dent body:* Our students are en- 
grossed in their academic pursuits 
and there is no evidence that they 
neglect their academic work for ath- 
letics. In order for a student to en- 
ter Washington he must have eleven 
recommending grades out of the 
twelve Carnegie units normally made 
during the last three years in high 
school. With these high entrance re- 
quirements, most of our athletes are 
equipped to carry their scholastic 
work satisfactorily. 

“We are looking forward to an av- 
erage football year in the way of 
interest. Here at Washington we 
have a normal balance in our athletic 
program.” 

Dr. John Bain Sutherland, head 
coach of football at the University of 
Pittsburgh, writes: 

“Receipts of football games were 
higher a trifle than the year before. 
The largest crowd ever to witness a 
game in the Pittsburgh district was 
at the battle between Notre Dame 
and Pitt at Pitt Stadium, October 
24th, 1930. Seventy-four thousand 
two hundred forty-two _ spectators 
witnessed the game. 

“Interest of candidates in spring 
training for our fall eleven may be 
best shown through the fact that it 
was the second largest array of talent 
we ever had report for spring drills. 
Unlike past years, the candidates 
stuck to the grind throughout the 
period, which showed proof of strong 
interest. 
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“A superlative amount of interest 
is shown in the coming campaign 
through my fireside talks at the vari- 
ous fraternity houses. 

“Improvement in training quarters 
and the making of two new practice 
fields have built up the football play- 
er’s enthusiasm as well as that of the 
undergraduate, who harbor the ru- 
mor that Pitt is to have a good team 
this fall. 

“Our schedule is harder than ever 
before, which compares favorably to 
Western Conference schedules. Three 
intersectional games are listed with 
Nebraska and Army at home and the 
University of Iowa at Iowa City.” 

Major R. I. Sasse of West Point is 
optimistic regarding the future of 
football at the United States Military 
Academy. He says: 

“Football at the U. S. Military 
Academy is in a sound, healthy con- 
dition and from my observation has 
the entire support of the Corps of 
Cadets and the faculty. There is no 
question that this sport far surpasses 
any other in popularity. 

“Of recent years one of the objec- 
tives of Army coaches has been to 
curtail as much as possible any 
thoughts of drudgery in practice. We 
try to instill into our squads the idea 
that they are out for an afternoon's 
fun, never losing sight of the fact 
that while the game must be played 
for all that it is worth, it still re- 
mains a game.” 

B. W. Bierman, head football coach 
of Tulane University, presents the 
following sane attitude toward foot- 
ball. 

“All human activities involving as 
many people and interests as does col- 
lege football have some undesirable 
features. It is admitted that football 
does have some, although fewer than 
most activities of its size; but they 
are being eliminated rather than in- 
creasing. Faculty administration is 
growing, and football is getting near- 
er to its proper place in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

“Player and undergraduate inter- 
est is growing at Tulane. Attendance 
at spring practice, which was volun- 
tary, was greater than in any former 
year. The faculty has a full realiza- 
tion of the benefits of a properly con- 
ducted football program; a program 
which does not sacrifice scholastic 
standards.” 

A recent survey made of athletics 
in the sixty-three junior and senior 
colleges in Texas indicates that ath- 
letics in that section of the country 
not only are steadily increasing but 
are being sanely administered. The 
following letter from Madison Bell, 
head of the Department of Physical 
Education at the Agricultural and 
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Mechanical College of Texas, is in- 
teresting: 

“Due to the fact that A. & M. Col- 
lege is situated in a small locality, 
football and other athletic sports fur- 
nish one of our greatest outlets for 
recreation and entertainment on the 
campus and in our community. Every 
contest is looked forward to with en- 
thusiastic interest, but we have a 
traditional spirit of being able to take 
our losses without crying and our 
wins without gloating, as all real 
sportsmen should. This sportsman- 
ship appears to come easier in insti- 
tutions where faculty control of ath- 
letics prevails, as it does at A. & M., 
and where football and all other 
sports are secondary to the academic 
program and eligibility rules are en- 
forced. J 

“In football last fall, we had a very 
disastrous season as far as winning 
is concerned, but our players on the 
squad never lost interest, and the 
student body supported us remark- 
ably well through the whole season. 
This winter we had seven teams rep- 
resenting various military organiza- 
tions play a full six game schedule in 
January and February. These teams 
played hard and never lost interest. 
Their rivalry at times was as strong 
as in Conference games. In spring 
practice, we allowed every boy in 
school to come out who we thought 
might have a possibility to develop 
into a varsity man. About fifty came 
out regularly for six weeks. All boys 
in spring sports were excused and 
attendance was not compulsory to 
anyone, but without an exception 
every squad and letter man who did 
not participate in spring sports was 
out there working and enjoying the 
spring practice. 

“These above facts prove to me 
conclusively that football is not over- 
emphasized and that our boys enjoy 
the practice and playing of it and be- 
lieve it to be one of our greatest fac- 
tors in the development of real men.” 

Burt A. Ingwersen, head football 
coach at the University of Iowa, 
writes: 

“IT am looking forward to the fall 
with the firm conviction that all 
schools, and those of the Conference 
in particular, are going to experience 
a successful season in 1931. Here at 
Iowa the interest and spirit of all 
concerned, squad, student body, 
faculty and alumni, have never been 
better. We had a successful spring 
practice, with fifty men actively en- 
gaged. Everything seems to be 
‘heads up’ for 1931, and may the best 
teams win.” 

W. A. Alexander, head football 
coach of Georgia Tech and retiring 
President of the Football Coaches 
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Association, is planning for a big 
year in football. He says: “We had 
six weeks of spring football practice 
this spring. It was entirely a volun- 
tary matter. No men were forced to 
report who did not want to. We had 
a squad of eighty-eight men report 
for spring football and finished with 
a squad of about sixty-five. Several of 
the boys had to drop out, due to an 
influenza epidemic. We practiced one 
hour per day and ended up the sea- 
son with a game between two practice 
teams that resulted in a 7 to 6 score. 
We had only one man in the institu- 
tion whom we had counted on as a 
varsity candidate who said that he 
did not want to engage in the spring 
work, 

“At the end of spring football prac- 
tice, I had the man in charge of the 
stock room let the air out of all the 
footballs and put up all of the equip- 
ment. After the men were idle about 
ten days or two weeks, I found it nec- 
essary to blow up a few bootballs and 
reissue some equipment, as quite a 
few of the boys wished to continue 
kicking and passing the ball in the 
late afternoons as a form of pleasant 
exercise. 


“We have had very poor seasons 
in football for the past two years, 
but our list of candidates for the team 
has steadily increased. We have re- 
cently built a new practice field that 
allows us to have three full football 
fields and it has been worth while, for 
we generally keep them all full. 


“‘We operate under the rules of the 
Southern Conference, which are as 
strict, I suppose, as any conference 
in the country, and in addition we 
have very strict school rules in re- 
gard to men that are allowed to go 
out for athletic practice. Our foot- 
ball players are not excused from a 
single duty in order to play football. 
On Saturday mornings before our big 
games, our squad goes to class the 
same as any other students. The men 
engaged in military training, and 
they include the great majority of 
our football squad, are not even ex- 
cused from one drill a year on account 
of athletics. 


“We plan to carry a varsity squad 
of about fifty men next fall, a scrub 
squad of the same size and a fresh- 
man squad of about one hundred 
men. If we have more men than this 
come out, I have made arrangements 
for one of our old players to take this 
extra group and form them into addi- 
tional squads to teach them as much 
about the game as possible.” 

Athletics at the University of 
Notre Dame will carry on under the 
direction of Jesse C. Harper. The 
following letter explains in part the 
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reason for Notre Dame’s great suc- 
cess in football. 

“We had about 350 come out for 
spring football practice, but this num- 
ber gradually reduced to about 250 
before the close. On Saturday, May 
2, we had the last game, starting at 
one-thirty and continuing until five- 
thirty. In this game about 200 took 
part. Practically all of our students 
attended, many people from South 
Bend and a good many alumni. Never 
have we had more interest in spring 
practice than we had this year. 

“We are planning on having about 
700 boys play football this fall. This 
will include our varsity, freshmen 
and interhall teams. We plan at 
Notre Dame to equip any boy who 
desires to play football and is willing 
to come out regularly for practice. 
The interest in football at Notre 
Dame seems to be increasing each 
year. I think this is due to a great 
extent to the fact that we make an 
effort to give every boy an opportu- 
nity to play and have teams of about 
the caliber he is capable of playing 
on.” 

Glenn F. Thistlethwaite, head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Wis- 
consin, does not find that there is any 
overemphasis at Wisconsin. He 
writes: 

“Football is suffering just now for 
want of an understandable definition 
on the part of our university and 
college authorities as to the objectives 
of the game as an intercollegiate 
sport. No one can deny that the 
period of overemphasis, from the 
standpoint of the players, occurred 
some fifteen years ago. Never was 
any sport on our campus, as far as 
student participation is concerned, on 
a saner basis. We find that more 
students participate in the game than 
in any other sport, but they are prob- 
ably spending less time in practice 
than in track, baseball or basketball. 
Furthermore the players are absent 
from the classroom far less than in 
any of the other sports. An exami- 
nation of Conference schedules will 
show that a football squad rarely 
misses more than two Fridays of class 
work, while the other three sports, 
with their Monday, midweek and Fri- 
day games, take the boys away from 
their classes four to ten days during 
the season. 

“The days of extreme campus ex- 
citement during the week prior to an 
important game, student parades, and 
three or four days’ celebration are 
almost forgotten. Overemphasis has 
been brought on as a part of our 
methods of management, taking ad- 
vantage of an increased public inter- 
est. We are constantly making rules 
which apply to the administration of 
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football, not realizing that we are 
probably legislating unjustly against 
the boy who has chosen that game as 
his college sport. 

“On our own campus we have just 
finished our spring football practice. 
We shortened the season to three and 
a half weeks, and tried to put the play 
idea into all of our work, eliminating 
as far as possible drills that might 
be lacking in competitive interest. As 
a result our attendance was much 
better than ever before. 

“This coming fall we are facing for 
the first time an unusually severe 
standard of eligibility, which requires 
our athletes to maintain a 1.3 aver- 
age to remain in the university after 
their sophomore year. For our men 
to be able to maintain this standard 


the time spent in hard drill must be © 


as short as possible. In other words, 
as far as the player is concerned em- 
phasis on the importance of a sport 
from the standpoint of prominence 
in campus activities must be reduced 
to a minimum. By so doing we will 
have the hearty approval of our in- 
terested public.” 

Clark D. Shaughnessy, Director of 
Athletics and Head Football Coach, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has never, he says, been 
enthusiastic about spring football. 
“Football always appeared to me as 
a game the object of which is the 
physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of the participants, and I be- 
lieve to accomplish these results it is 
necessary to develop to the highest 
point the will to win on the part of 
the players. This requires on the 
part of the boys throughout the sum- 
mer in their preliminary conditioning 
efforts and throughout the football 
season the sacrifice of their own per- 
sonal desires for the natural youthful 
pleasures in order that they may ac- 
quire the highest possible point of 
physical efficiency. I believe that this 
intensive strain that the boys go 
through during the football period 
taxes their emotional, mental and 
physical endurance and anything even 
approaching such a strain should be 
eliminated the rest of the year. 


“The spirit on the part of the play- 
ers, undergraduates and alumni that 
has been built up during the past sev- 
eral years reached its high mark last 
fall and if indications are borne out 
the coming year cannot help being 
a success. All concerned realize that 
the team representing Loyola Univer- 
sity of the South is their team, com- 
posed of boys who have grown up in 
their own midst.” 

President Hynes of Loyola adds his 
opinion regarding athletics, and foot- 
ball in particular, which opinion is 
stated as follows: 
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“My views in this respect are not 
unknown, since I have more than once 
on public occasions given expression 
to them. Athletics at Loyola Univer- 
sity have about settled into the posi- 
tion they should occupy in any well 
conducted institution. They are 
strongly encouraged on account of the 
physical, moral and even intellectual 
benefit derived from them by the par- 
ticipants—I have in mind also intra- 
mural athletics,—and on account of 
the proper kind of legitimate recre- 
ation they afford the community and 
of the correct and laudable advertis- 
ing they give their city and state. 
One of the outstanding difficulties 
raised against the athletics in many 
quarters is the weakening of scholas- 
tic standards caused by student ath- 
letes. It is charged that the athletes 
themselves do not keep up to the 
standards and that their example ex- 
erts a deleterious influence on the rest 
of the student body. This charge, I 
fully believe, has no place at our in- 
stitution. I do not state this in any 
spirit of smug complacency, much less 
in a spirit of hypocrisy that calls to 
its aid supine ignorance of conditions 
as they actually exist. We at Loyola 
have known that such charges have 
been commonly true throughout the 
country and more or less true at our 
own instituticn, but of late years we 
have set our faces to the remedying 
of these conditions because we are 
convinced such a state of affairs is 
harmful in the long run to the insti- 
tution itself, unfair and unjust to the 
students, more especially to the ath- 
letes in their future life, and injuri- 
ous to the cause of clean sports and 
athletics. I can truthfully say that 
the athletes at our University are a 
real cross-section of the student body. 
A certain number of them are excel- 
lent students, a large proportion are 
fair, and a few are trailers. With 
equal truth we can say that no undue 
leniency in scholastic and disciplinary 
standards is exercised in favor of the 
athletes, none that is not invoked just 
as readily to save any other student 
worth the saving.” 

The following is from Paul J. 
Schissler regarding football at Ore- 
gon State College: 

“Interest in: football at Oregon 
State has been prowing steadily every 
year. Our student body has devel- 
oped a re ble spirit of helpful- 
ness and loyalty which was reflected 
in the squad last fall and in spring 
practice this year. By limiting our 


fall practice to two hours per day and 
work in the spring to one hour per 
day we have found the players most 
enthusiastic about all football prac- 
tice. We expect to continue our pres- 
ent program next fall and all indica- 
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tions point to a greater interest 
among our undergraduates than ever 
before. By continually urging and 
encouraging better scholarship rec- 
ords by all athletic squads we have 
obtained excellent results. We find 
our faculty members very fair in 
their attitude toward all branches of 
sport.” 

The interest in football on the Pa- 
cific Coast is as keen as ever, accord- 
ing to Glenn S. Warner, whose letter 
follows: 

“There is no diminution in interest 
in football here on the coast. There 
is as much interest as ever if not 
more. We have had practically every 
available candidate for the football 
team out for spring practice, with the 
exception of those who are on the 
baseball and track teams. This idea 
that college boys are compelled to 
play football for any reason like stu- 
dent sentiment, etc., is all tommyrot. 
My experience makes it clear to me 
that the boys come out for football 
because they want to and no coach 
would want any boy on his squad 
who did not have his heart in his 
work. Such a boy would be of no help 
but rather a detriment to the success 
of the team. Every year I have many 
boys on the squad who I know will 
never make the varsity team, either 
as regulars or substitutes, and they 
know it too, and yet I know that in 
most cases it would be a big disap- 
pointment to them if I dropped them 
from the squad. They are out there 
working because they love the game. 

“Here at Stanford there have been 
no so-called abuses such as making in- 
ducements to athletes, favoring them 
in a scholastic way, etc. Athletes are 
given no special consideration but 
must maintain a high scholarship 
standard to be allowed to participate 
in varsity sports and no favoritism is 
shown prospective athletes in admit- 
ting students. They must have the 
same high scholarship records as any 
other applicants. 

“As regards general and student 
interest in football I can see no letup 
and everyone seems to be looking for- 
ward to next season with the same in- 
tense interest. 

“Here at Stanford the group con- 
sisting of varsity letter men stands 
higher scholastically than most any 
other group. Such being the case I 
do not see how anyone can say that 
football is overemphasized. I have 
always maintained that spring foot- 
ball practice is just as logical as crew 
and track and baseball practice in the 
fall. Why not? Most teams on the 
coast have from four to six weeks of 
daily spring practice. Here at Stan- 
ford we run it right through the 
spring quarter, three days a week, as 
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a part of our Physical Education pro- 
gram and participation is voluntary 
on the part of the students.” 

Mr. Clyde Littlefield, head football 
coach at the University of Texas, 
sums up the athletic situation at his 
university as follows: 

“Many people are expressing con- 
cern because of college athletics at- 
tracting so much attention these 
days. The reason for this attention 
is because so many people are inter- 
ested in football. Where we find so 
much interest we are certain to find 
problems. The problems in football 
have changed, during the develop- 
ment of the game, just the same as 
problems in our business world and 
in departments of our universities 
have changed. These problems are 
being met in a constructive way in 
the Southwest in the same manner 
as the business world meets new 
conditions. 

“In the Southwest we find a few 
problems. These problems are being 
handled carefully, and the results are 
very satisfactory in almost every in- 
stance. The athletic laws are carried 
out to the letter better and better 
each year. The problem of recruit- 
ing athletic material is being solved 
slowly. What we need is a ‘gentle- 
men’s agreement’ in our Conference. 
This would help to eliminate such 
practices. We must keep our ath- 
letics a part of the educational sys- 
tem, live the laws that make amateur 
athletics, and continue to develop a 
system whereby we can get the ma- 
jority of our student body to take 
part in game activities. 

“The University of Texas had 
eighteen days of spring training. We 
practiced an hour and a half each af- 
ternoon. Our training was not com- 
pulsory. The squad of sixty or 
seventy were interested in the work. 
The practice gave those not out for 
spring sports a chance to take exer- 
cise. We have approximately 200 out 
for football in the fall. Our squad 
practices only two hours during regu- 
lar training. We find our boys very 
interested in their work and the stu- 
dent body did not go crazy during the 
season but showed more constructive 
interest than ever before. Our attend- 
ance last year for all games exceeded 
all past years attendance records. 
The interest developing at the pres- 
ent time for next fall exceeds that of 
any past year. 

“Our athletic plant has made ath- 
letics develop rapidly because Intra- 
mural, Physical Training, and Physi- 
cal Education departments are given 
a chance to expand. We have the new 
$500,000 gym, new woman’s gym, the 
stadium seating over 46,000, baseball 
field, 21 tennis courts and freshman 
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practice field to help our department 
in its development. 

“The general faculty and Faculty 
Committee on Athletics are taking in- 
terest in our athletic department. 
They are shouldering the problems 
and making it a part of their work to 
construct rules and regulations to 
solve all the problems that might 
destroy the good that comes from the 
athletic work. 

“The eligibility rules are tighten- 
ing and help to make athletics closer 
to the institution than ever before. 

“With the problems confronting 
football, the coaches must make their 
profession a noble and far reaching 
one in the building up of the man- 
hood of our country. The coach is a 
friend and a pal to his men. He is 
a builder of character. Sportsman- 
ship, coolmindedness, loyalty, courage 
and spirit are building stones a coach 
has to lay. 

“To be fair-minded, to deal justly, 
not to play favorites, to be honest in 
one’s thinking, to be square in one’s 
dealings, not to bear personal malice 
nor harbor hatred toward rivals, not 
to be conceited in victory nor ‘over- 
alibi’ in defeat, to be the sportsman 
and gentleman at all times, and win 
only by fair means, should be the 
ideals of a coach. 

“The coaches of today must work 
and co-operate in every way with the 
faculty of our institutions. They 
must co-operate and give special at- 
tention to rules made by athletic 
boards and councils at the colleges 
and universities they represent. It 
should be the coaches’ desire to co-op- 
erate and work with the students and 
ex-students wherever it is possible. 
The future of football is bright but 
we must correct any harmful defects 
that may develop.” 

Dana X. Bible, head football coach, 
University of Nebraska, writes as 
follows: 

“Our football prospects for the 
1931 season rest largely on the man- 
ner in which sophomores deliver un- 
der competition. We will be forced 
to rely on. new men for important 
backfield assignments but the per- 
formance of these men in spring 
practice makes it look rather encour- 
aging. The six weeks of spring work 
was well attended with unusually 
keen interest being manifest by the 
freshmen.” 

Gwinn Henry, head football coach, 
University of Missouri, had a success- 
ful season of spring football practice. 
He says: 

“I do believe football is sound and 
is taking up less time than previous 
years. Our men are required to make 
an ‘M’ average to take part in two 
sports. Athletes who are on proba- 
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tion for poor scholastic work cannot 
become eligible by attending summer 
school. In fact it takes a half year 
to get off probation when you are 
once on. 

“In spring practice I signed up 
some 96 men, many more than pre- 
vious years. Of course spring prac- 
tice is not at all compulsory and the 
men are asked to report after 4 P. M. 
and remain until 5:30. Men were not 
excused from Military Training for 
practice. Our students are in love 
with football. You are acquainted 
with our equipment here, a stadium 
and fieldhouse built from football 
receipts. 

“We hope to put a good team on the 
field next fall and about the only big 
thing in our way now is final 
examinations.” 

The University of Illinois has no 
stadium debt and is building an ice 
skating rink to be paid for out of past 
and future football profits writes 
Robert C. Zuppke. 

“T look for no change in the foot- 
ball situation at the University of II- 
linois. The game here, I believe, I am 
justified in saying, is on a sound if 
conservative basis. 

“As usual, we had moderate spring 
football—by ‘moderate,’ I mean it 
was not compulsory — attracting 
chiefly our freshmen and others who 
have yet to win their spurs. I believe 
holding this kind of practice is the 
only possible way to be fair to the 
green men. 

“Our players next fall will be 
largely sophomores and they certainly 
showed interest in the spring. Our 
student body was very loyal last sea- 
son despite more defeats than we 
were accustomed to encounter and I 
am sure there will be a healthy un- 
dergraduate interest in the game. 

“Tllinois is fortunate that it is 
carrying no stadium debt as our 
structure is a gift of alumni and stu- 
dents. Consequently there is no 
temptation to schedule games with an 
eye for big gate receipts. Today Di- 
rector George Huff’s dream of an ice- 
skating rink is coming true—a $300,- 
000 rink is being erected, to be paid 
for out of past and future football 
profits. 

“An interesting sidelight may be 
a change in ideas in the University 
regarding participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Heretofore candi- 
dates for chairmanships, editorships 
and other positions in student activi- 
ties were required to pass work and 
stay off ‘probation.’ It was the be- 
lief of President Chase that this was 
depriving a large part of the student 
body of the privilege of engaging in 
activities which might be helpful to 
them in many ways. Now any one 
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who is off probation may participate 
in activities. 

“The changed regulation does not 
affect the rules regarding athletic 
eligibility, which of course are those 
of the Big Ten. However, the change 
seems to be of interest as noting a 
decided change in the ideas of 
educators regarding extra-curricular 
activities.” 

Sam S. Willaman, head football 
coach, Ohio State University, reports 
increased interest in football at his 
institution. He says: 

“That football interest is appar- 
ently on the up-grade at Ohio State 
University was evidenced by the in- 
creased enthusiasm which was pres- 
ent at our spring practices this year. 
Instead of having a called practice 
this spring as has been done in the 
past, it was announced that there 
would be practice for those wishing 
to come out and that no one engaged 
in other sports was expected to re- 
port. The response was 132 men in 
suits, as compared to about 75 last 
year. One hundred twelve took part 
in the closing spring tournament, as 
compared to 18 of last spring. I 
feel that the above figures are 
significant.” 

Marvin A. Stevens, head football 
coach, Yale University, has the fol- 
lowing interesting observation to 
make regarding football: 

“The game of football per se needs 
no defense. However, the adminis- 
tration of this great college game is 
certainly open to criticism. 

“The emotional, verbose, and vitu- 
perative old grad who demands a 
winning team, the Wall Street quar- 
terback who never makes a mistake 
except in his own business, the ‘pooh- 
bahs’ of intercollegiate sport whose 
executive ability is partisan and fails 
to maintain intercollegiate athletic 
relationships, the football coach who 
‘rackets’ his profession, the noted 
educator who attacks football to gain 
publicity, and the sports writer who 
‘ballyhoos’ the game at so much per 
column; all focus the attention of the 
laymen upon the so-called overempha- 
sis of football. 

“In the East we are leaving eligibil- 
ity of participants to the individual 
college. Teams are not playing the 
same class and type of opposition, and 
we do not have uniform starting 
dates for practice in the fall. How- 
ever, injuries are minimum, the 
rivalry is intense, the game clean. Of 
utmost importance is the fact that the 
players love the game and play it with 
utter abandon for the game’s sake. 
Assuredly football as a game needs 
no defense, but there are many im- 
provements we should make in its ad- 
ministration.” 
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Mr. George L. Rider, Director of 
Athletics Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, in the following interesting let- 
ter reports extension of the Miami 
building program: 

“We are in the process of building 
a new men’s gymnasium which will 
be completed in time for use next fall. 
The building will cost $300,000 and 
is the first unit of four. The unit 
that is being built now is a strictly 
physical education unit. A swimming 
pool will be added soon in another 
unit, then an auxiliary gym for all 
special work and a field house. 

“The unit now under construction 
has two floors, with a front part of 
three floors. The basement will 
house lockers for the general physi- 
cal education classes about 1200 in 
number, adequate shower and toilet 
facilities, boxing and _ wrestling 
rooms, four regulation handball 
courts, two squash courts, varsity 
team, frosh team, visiting team 
rooms, also a special faculty room, 
training room, coaches and officials 
room and a large general supply 
room. This basement floor is enough 
out of ground so that daylight enters 
on all sides. The back doors open 
right out to the play field. 

“The first floor provides a suite of 
offices, two large class rooms, trophy 
room, etc., in the front of the build- 
ing. The large exercise floor is on 
this level and is 178 feet long and 80 
feet wide. It provides three basket- 
ball courts running crosswise and 
the regulation varsity court running 
lengthwise. There is a balcony on 
one side of the floor with 1200 perma- 
nent seats and room for bleachers 
around the court enough to make a 
seating capacity for nearly 4,000 
spectators. Our varsity basket- 
ball will be played in this building 
until the field house is built. Various 
intramural games will be played: in 
this building also as we have one of 
the most complete and well organized 
intramural programs in this country. 

“Underneath the balcony are toi- 
let facilities and lounge rooms for the 
public and the students. 

“The building will be completely 
equipped with all the latest and best 
equipment, electric scoreboards, a 
loud speaking device connecting all 
rooms in the building with the office 
of- the Director. All lockers and 
rooms are specially heated and ven- 
tilated and there is a special drying 
arrangement for all the team lockers. 

“Last summer we built a new 
baseball field which is second to none 
in the country. We also erected 2500 
steel bleachers around the diamond so 
that it is probably as fine a diamond 


(Continued on page 19) 
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An Experiment on Learning to 
Drive a Golf Ball 


By Coleman R. Griffith, Ph.D. 


Director of Research in Athletics, University of Illinois 


“Lorre obstacles stand in the 
way of the golf player who is 
intent on improving his game. 
The first arises from the fact that the 
very nature of the game violates one 
of the laws of learning, and the other 
two issue from a sheer misunder- 
standing as to what golf-really is from 
the point of view of psychology and 
of muscular coordination. 

One of the primary laws of learning 
states that increase in skill comes best 
when an act is repeated over and over 
again not, te be sure, as frequently as 
possible but with appropriate rest 
periods of short duration between 
each repetition. The experimental 
psychologist has not been able to say 
how near together or how far apart 
the several repetitions of an act must 
come in order to guarantee the best 
conditions for learning; but we do 
know that the interval must not be too 
long and we may guess that it must 
not be too short. Stated in a contrary 
way, there may be an optimal rate at 
which repetition should take place in 
order to favor quick learning. Golf 
certainly violates this principle of op- 
timal interval of repetition by making 
the interval too long, When a man 
goes out on the links for an after- 
noon’s sport, he practices driving but 
eighteen times during the afternoon. 
Between each drive there is an inter- 
val of ten, twenty, or thirty minutes. 
This interval is so long that the 
learner rarely gets the chance really 
to find out what it was about his 
stroke that made for success or for 
failure. He might help himself some- 
what by stopping after each stroke to 
take account of the things that felt 
right and of the things that felt 
wrong; but in the average game this 
is not done. The player turns to 
other concerns and after an interval 
comes back again to another isolated 
attempt to improve his drive. 

We have only to realize how slowly 
learning would proceed if we went 
about other tasks in this way. Imagine 
trying to learn a bit of poetry by 
reading a single stanza but once every 
twenty or thirty minutes. Imagine, 
further, that between each reading of 
the stanza we turned to a dozen other 
matters, just as the golfer turns to 
conversations with the other members 
of his foursome or to plans for his 


business, to admiration of the course, 
the day, the grass, the trees, the birds, 
and so on. Imagine a baseball player 
attempting to improve his batting eye 
by hitting at a ball only eighteen 
times in the course of three or four 
hours. If he were limited to the 
amount of practice got during the 
game, batting might become just as 
difficult to learn as is driving a golf 
ball. 

This violation of one of the funda- 
mental laws of learning is made still 
greater by the fact that driving can- 
not be practiced to best advantage 
until we actually see the ball flying 
through the air. Slight imperfections 
in driving do not appear when one 
fastens the ball to a tee with a flexible 
rope or when one hits it against a 
screen some ten or fifteen feet away. 
Escape from this violation of a law 
of learning cannot be found until a 
suitable form of practice is developed 
where a knowledge of the score can 
be made to contribute its share to the 
process of learning. Such a form is 
now under investigation by the writer. 


The second difficulty in learning to 
play golf lies in the fact that not 
enough people have learned to be pro- 
ficient to prove the fact that good 
driving and good putting can be done 
in more than one way. A few individ- 
uals have become good and in spite of 
the fact that these individuals differ 
from one another in essential details 
of stance we still believe that, in order 
to play a good game, we each and 
severally must play as so-and-so plays. 
This belief stands in direct opposition 
to the well-known fact that we all 
differ from one another in size, weight, 
modes of muscular coordination, sense 
of rhythm or timing and the like. It 
would seem to follow from this fact of 
individual differences that there ought 
to be more than one way to drive or 
to putt. We touch here, of course, 
upon one of the major questions which 
every coach has to answer. There are 
those who believe that there is a one 
best way in which each different skill 
must be done. Sometimes, as in the 
starting stance of a track man, this 
one best way happens to fit some of 
the facts we know about levers and 
other mechanical principles involved 
in body action. In a great many other 
cases, however, the one best way is 


nothing more nor less than the way 
of this or that player, and, as a rule, 
it has no other justification. In op- 
position to those coaches, therefore, 
who seek the one best way, there are 
those who make a careful study of 
each man in each particular event in 
the hope that they can help the man 
to make the greatest use of the traits 
and talents he has. A great deal of 
the contradiction and disagreement 
among teachers and players of golf 
rests, no doubt, upon these facts. It 
is not strange, therefore, that begin- 
ners who pass from one teacher to 
another or from one magazine to an- 
other should find great’ difficulty in 
learning to play golf. ° 

The third obstacle which stands in 
the way of the beginner in golf lies 
in the fact that skill in driving, to 
take only a single example, must be 
acquired under conditions that are 
about as difficult as any that appear on 
the field of sport. As everyone knows, 
no man can learn to play golf if he 
undertakes to hit the ball while his 
body is changing its posture during 
the actual stroke; that is, if the mus- 
cles which create a foundation for the 
stroke are constantly changing their 
tonus. The mechanisms involved are 
somewhat as follows. The eyes are in- 
timately related to a group of organs 
in each ear called the semicircular 
canals, These organs are the organs 
of balance and of posture and in ani- 
mals of our own level of development 
they have come to be intimately ré- 
lated to movements of the eyes. Rich 
nervous connections bind the semi- 
circular canals to all the muscles of 
the body by way of the cerebellum, 
that part of the brain which lies just 
at the base of the skull. It looks as 
though a continuous stream of im- 
pulses from the organs of balance or 
from the cerebellum serve to keep the 
body in its various postures and de- 
grees of tonus. We may think of this 
whole system as a very delicately ad- 
justed leveling system and we may 
think of changes in the position of the 
head as one of the chief sources of 
disturbance to the system. Tle mo- 
ment the position of the head is 
changed, the whole system of tonici- 
ties changes, and the body takes a 
new posture, or the muscles fall into 
a new tonus pattern. 
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It follows from this that the eyes 
may help more in the coordination of 
the body than they do in the coordina- 
tion of the arms. We commonly look 
at the thing we wish to hit, or keep 
our eye on the mark at which we aim; 
but here is a case where the eyes may 
serve largely to keep the head still. 
This suggestion and its meaning may 
be illustrated by “stunts” at some 
country clubs and by the practices of 
some professionals in using a blind- 
fold for teaching golf. The “stunts” 
frequently call for golf players to com- 
pete in a blindfold driving contest 
where the prize is given to the person 
who can make the longest drive while 
blindfolded. This stunt might pass as 
a freak stunt were it not for the amaz- 
ing fact that so many persons seem to 
do as well when blindfolded as they do 
when looking at the ball. The stunt 
might also pass unnoticed were it not 
for the fact that some professionals 
use it as a regular means of instruc- 
tion for persons who have difficulty in 
getting the right “feel” to their clubs. 


Some of the mechanisms at work in 
this type of thing may be illustrated 
in the following way. One of the fa- 
vorite ways which psychologists have 
of studying the problems of learning 
makes use of white rats and of their 
ability to find their way through a 
maze or a labyrinth. Small mazes are 
constructed which may have half a 
dozen or more culs-de-sac or blind 
alleys which lead the animals away 
from the correct path to their food. 
When these. experiments are being 
done, the rats are fed only on the 
maze after they have found their way 
from one end of the maze to the other. 
One of the interesting questions about 
such maze learning is this, viz.: How 
does the rat learn to find its way 
through the maze? Does it take men- 
tal note of the turnings as it passes 
or does it smell its way through? Or 
can it learn from time to time that 
there was a first turn to the left, a 
second turn to the right, and so on? 

It has been possible by a series of 
experiments to show that rats which 
have been deprived of their sight 
learn to run through a maze just as 
well as do the rats who can see their 
way. It has also been shown that rats 
which have been deprived of the sense 
of smell and of the sense of touch can 
learn the maze just as weil as normal 
rats. These animals do not seem to 
depend, therefore, upon what they can 
see, smell, hear, or touch. It is hard 
to believe that they have memory to 
recall from one time to the next how 
they may run. As a matter of fact, 
there are some experiments which 
would go to prove that they cannot 
remember from one trial to the next 
how they run. 
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In the face of these negative facts, 
how can we explain the ability of rats 
to find their way through a rather 
confusing series of right and wrong 
pathways? Tradition says that we do 
things of this sort with a sixth sense, 
and it may be that rats, too, have this 
sixth sense. The possibility may be 
tested by such experiments as these. 
Let us suppose that the white rat has 
learned to run through a maze while 
the maze has been tilted slightly to 
one side. In this case, some of the 
paths will run uphill and others down- 
hill. If, now, after the maze is learned, 
it is tilted to the other side, the paths 
that ran uphill will run downhill and 
those that ran downhill will run up- 
hill. If a rat could see or smell its way 
through the maze, this difference in 
the slopes of the paths ought not to 
make any difference in the path that 
has been learned; but it does, as a 
matter of fact, make a big difference. 
The rats are mightily confused in 
their attempt to get to their food 
after the slopes have been changed. 

Take still another experiment. Let 
us suppose that after the maze has 
been learned, the position of the open- 
ing into one of the paths is changed 
so that the rat wil. ncw have to run a 
little farther thau it dic before, in 
order to get into the next alley. If 
this is done, the rat will, when it 
comes to the place where the entrance 
originally stood, turn abruptly into 
the wall which has taken the place of 
the door. The rat must learn the posi- 
tion of the new entrance. It ought 
not to have to do this if it could see 
or smell its way. The truth of the 
matter is that the rat learns to run 
through the maze primarily by the 
use of the sixth sense; that is, by the 
help which it gets from its muscle 
sensations. It looks as though the rat 
set out to run a certain distance and 
that the muscular sensations excited 
by running this distance became the 
stimulus for making the next turn. 
This turn, or the sensations excited 
by making it, becomes a stimulus for 
the next series of movements, and so 
on. In other words, the white rat 
may learn the maze almost. entirely 
with the aid of its muscular sense, 
the so-called sixth sense. 

There are, of course, a great many 
places in athletics where men are 
known to make use of this same sense. 
Basketball players know almost the 
moment the ball leaves their hands 
whether it is going through the bas- 
ket. Baseball pitchers often say that 
they can know even when they are 
throwing whether their pitch is going 
to be a good one or not. These mus- 
cular feelings or this sixth sense is an 
exceedingly important factor im the 
performance of gymnasts who depend 
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upon it almost entirely for the infor- 
mation which guides them in their 
skills. It must be this sixth sense, 
then, which golfers use when they 
blindfold themselves in their country 
club stunts, and it is also this same 
factor which is used when the pro- 
fessional blindfolds persons in order 
to teach them the right feel of the 
club. 

In any case, it has been thought 
worth while to experiment on this 
phase of learning to drive a golf ball 
by having some naive subjects acquire 
this skill while blindfolded. The ex- 
periment was carried out with the aid 
of twelve persons who had never 
played golf. Six of the men formed a 
group of learners who acquired skill 
as most players normally acquire it, 
viz., by listening to the instructions 
of the coach and notably by following 
out the instruction, “Keep your eye 
on the ball.” The other six men 
learned to drive while blindfolded. 


The general technique of the ex- 
periment including the placing of the 
ball on a tee in front of the club of 
blindfolded subjects and such other 
details as were necessary for the study 
were worked out in advance with two 
subjects, one for each of the condi- 
tions laid down. This preliminary 
study was continued for three weeks, 
each subject being given twenty-five 
trials a day during twenty-three unin- 
terrupted days’. The results of this 
preliminary experiment presaged the 
outcome of the experiment now re- 
ported in detail. 


Since there is no adequate test of 
golf ability, whatever this may mean, 
and since it has not been shown that 
skill in golfing is related to any other 
kind of skill, it was not possible to 
assure ourselves that these two groups 
were equally divided in ability. The 
men were thrown into two groups by 
chance and, as chance would have it, 
they came in approximately equal 
sizes and strength. Possible differ- 
ences in strength may account for 
differences in the length of some of 
the drives; but since no measures of 
strength were taken, it is not possible 
now to check this matter. At the be- 
ginning of the study, however, the 
experimenter had the distinct impres- 
sion that lot had divided the twelve 
men into two groups that appeared 
equal in the traits upon which ability 
in driving might depend. 

All of the men were given the same 
preliminary instructions. They were 
told how to stand, how best to hold 
the club, how to make the swing and 
such other essentials as are commonly 
described in the books on how to play 


” ‘IPhis preliminary work was done with the aid 
of R. B. Law, a student in the School of Athletic 
Coaching. 
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golf. They were shown examples of 
good form by an expert golfer and 
allowed to practice the swing of the 
club until each man had a complete 
idea as to how the thing ought to be 
done. After this preliminary practice 
and instructional period, the regular 
experimental period began. The exact 
instructions to the two groups were 
as follows. Group A: “Take your 
stance and hit the ball as fairly as you 
can. Do not try to hit it hard but do 
your best to hit it straight. Always 
keep your eye on the ball so that you 
see it leave the head of the club.” 
Group B: “Take your stance and 
when you feel you have the right po- 
sition, say ‘Now.’ The ball will then 
be laid in front of your club and you 
should try to hit is as squarely as you 
can. Don’t try to hit it hard, but do 
your best to hit it straight. Seek 
always to get the right feel of the 
club. Keep you head down and hold it 
steady. But above all things, learn to 
get the right feel of the swing. You 
will be told how the ball was hit.” 
The experiment continued for six 
weeks. Group B was blindfolded for 
four weeks, at the end of which time 
the blindfolds were removed, and they 
were carried on for two weeks obey- 
ing, however, the instructions with 
which they began. Each man was 
given ten chances a day, five days a 
week, making fifty chances each week. 
The results of the experiment are 
summarized in Tables I and II. Table 
I shows the performances of Group A 
who used their eyes; and Table II, the 
performances of Group B who were 
blindfolded during the first four weeks 
of the experiment. Since there were 
six subjects driving ten times a day 
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for five days, the totals for each week 
should be 300 drives. The numbers in 
the tables indicate what happened to 
these 300 attempts per week. 


TABLE I 

Kind of Weeks 

Shot 1 2 3 4 5 6 Totals 
ji +. 2 4. 3 6 124 
Sliced .............152 140 145 146 114 88 1785 
Hooked ........ i a= a ae oo Ore 
Topped. ...... 48 68 $2 12 8 8 161 
nee 18 16 15 14 6 4 73 
OS 23 34 59 84 185 170 505 
TE exetieenss 300 3800 300 300 300 300 1800 
Av. Distance 
Clean Shots 97 105 117 148 149 161 

TABLE II 

Kind of Weeks 

Shot 1 2 8 4 5 6 Totals 
Missed. .......... 95 87 58 29 14 6 284 
ae 1138 127 142 186 111 81 710 
Hooked. ........ 43 29 24 22 18 12 148 
Topped ......... 17 19 12 1l 6 5 70 
ee 28 20 15 11 3 4 81 

WIE, sisconetsincs 4 18 6564 91 148 192 6507 

TOM sts 300 3800 300 300 300 300 1800 


Av. Distance 
Clean Shots 43 99 122 156 163 184 

The words “missed,” “sliced,” etc., 
are to be taken literally. Some liber- 
ality was used, however, in the inter- 
pretation of “clean.” A drive was 
called clean if it was of such a char- 
acter that it could have been used on 
the fairway on which the trials were 
made. Some of these “drives” did not 
give a great amount of distance, since 
they may have been slightly topped or 
carried too much of a distance; but in 
all cases the subject was given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

It will be seen from Tables I and II 
that nearly fifty per cent of the fail- 
ures were due to bad slices. Those 
who used their eyes seemed to have a 
greater tendency to top than did the 
others; but the blindfolded subjects 
had, at first, a greater tendency to 
take big divots. The blindfolded sub- 
jects missed nearly twice as many 
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shots to begin with as did the subjects 
who could see and they were able to 
score only four good hits during the 
first week. They soon improved, how- 
ever, and a study of the clean shots 
shows that the blindfolded subjects, 
although starting more slowly, soon 
caught up with the others and, after 
four weeks, actually surpassed them 
by a small number of shots. During 
the sixth week, Group A made 170 
clean shots and Group B made 192 
such shots. 

If, now, we go back to Table I, we 
may compare the distance records of 
the two groups. It is clear from the 
records listed in Table I that Group B 
began much lower than did Group A. 
The average distance of “clean hits” 
for Group A was 97 yards and for 
Group B, 48 yards. Group A started 
out, therefore, with a large advantage 
over Group B. By the end of the third 
week, however. Group B had sur- 
passed Group A, and this superiority 
was maintained until the end. The 
final average for Group A was 161 
yards and for Group B 184 yards. 

It looks, then, as though blindfolded 
subjects may learn to drive a golf ball 
just as quickly as, if not more quickly 
than, normal subjects. In any case, 
our experiments seem to say that 
“keeping one’s eye on the ball” does 
not mean all that it appears to mean. 
If the learner takes it seriously, he 
will try to hit the ball in terms of 
visual experiences rather than in 
terms of the right feel. The results de- 
scribed above seem to say that, if one 
keeps his head immovable, and if he 
learns to pay attention to the feel of 
the thing, he may increase his rate of 
learning in driving a golf ball. 


Municipal Athletics 


By Robert M. Shultz 


Director of Municipal Athletics, Reading, Pennsylvania 


taining to the organization and 

administration of municipal ath- 
letics. The men who are handling 
industrial boys do not seem to want 
to write about what they are doing. 
Probably it is because this is a new 
field of endeavor, and is going 
through the same stages of develop- 
ment as athletics in the educational 
field. First, the boys played because 
they wanted to, without supervision. 
Then some form-of supervision was 
supplied in the nature of the profes- 
sional athlete, boxer, wrestler, or 


ik is rare to find an article per- 


anyone capable of handling them. 
Now cities are beginning to realize 
that the working boys of their com- 
munity deserve the same considera- 


tion, the same direction, that the boys 
attending school receive. 

After an athlete is out of school, 
he is usually neglected, and boys who 
are not fortunate enough to continue 
their schooling are sadly in need of 
some athletic program after working 
hours. Many progressive towns and 
cities are employing, in their recrea- 
tion departments, trained men who 
are specialists in physical education 
to direct these activities. In other 
communities, the industrial plants, 
especially those plants which employ 
the major portion of the town’s popu- 
lation, are furnishing a physical di- 
rector to supervise athletic and recre- 
ational activities. 

It is surprising what possibilities 


there are in this field of municipal 
athletics if the proper facilities are 
provided. One might ask, “What are 
the necessary facilities?” 

These are of two types: indoor and 
outdoor. Indoor facilities should con- 
sist of gymnasiums, equipped, well- 
lighted and ventilated, to carry out a 
winter program. In Reading, we 
have the use of eleven school gymna- 
siums from 7 P. M. to 10 P. M. The 
lighting, heating and janitor service 
is paid by the School Board. Outdoor 
facilities should consist of baseball 
diamonds, football and soccer areas, 
tennis and volley ball courts, tracks, 
swimming pools and golf courses. 

In Reading, we try to convert every 
level, open space into a playable base- 
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ball diamond, or football and soccer 
field, according to the season. Back- 
stops, goal posts, and maintenance 
are provided by the Department of 
Public Recreation. During the sum- 
mer we have the use of the High 
School Stadium and the International 
Ball Park, when the team is away, 
for baseball and track. Our new 
playgrounds are planned to have an 
athletic field surrounded by a quarter- 
mile track and portable bleachers for 
the spectators. At present there is 
one completed and there are two in 
process of development. 

The tennis facilities are rapidly in- 
creasing. During the past year, the 
School Board has built nine courts 
and is contemplating building three 
more this spring. The Park Depart- 
ment is also preparing to build four 
new courts. 

These courts are administered by the 
Department of Recreation by a permit 
system of giving each player a button 
with a number of it, and then the 
participant may reserve a court by 
phoning in his or her number. There 
are various details of this system 
which would require quite a lengthy 
discussion. I do not intend to burden 
this article with too many details, but 
if anyone is interested in this phase 
of the work, the information will be 
furnished upon request. 

Reading has one municipally oper- 
ated swimming pool at present, but 
would like to have many more. The 
Recreation Department sponsors a 
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Berks County Swimming Association, 
in which six pools throughout the 
county are represented. Two of these 
pools are commercially operated, but 
they co-operate perfectly in the pro- 
gram of water polo and swimming 
meets. 

A municipality should also have a 
golf course. Reading does not have 
one, but would like to. Golf is ever 
becoming more popular, and the bene- 
fits of this game must be brought 
down within the reach of everyone. 

A program for increasing facilities 
is one of the most important factors, 
as the interest in athletics is rapidly 
increasing. There are more partici- 
pants and fewer spectators. That is 
our ultimate aim. It will be found 
that the number of participants is 
directly proportionate to the facilities 
at hand. 

As has probably been found by 
now, the program and the facilities 
are interrelated. I might give an 
outline of my own program as an 
example of what a city with a popu- 
lation of about 100,000 is doing. We 
conduct cross-country runs and oper- 
ate football and soccer leagues during 
the fall. During the winter, men’s 
basketball and volley ball leagues are 
conducted, with gym classes for older 
men. In the spring, baseball leagues 
are organized. During 1930, Reading 
had over 100 baseball teams playing 
in organized baseball. There are also 
leagues formed in diamond ball (play- 
ground baseball), which is very popu- 
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lar in this community. Volley ball 
is also continued outdoors in the eve- 
nings during the warm weather. 
Three track meets are held for in- 
dustrial boys and about 200 or more 
contestants are entered in each. The 
boys are interested, and are encour- 
aged to train for their respective 
events. Tennis tournaments are con- 
ducted for all ages. Swimming meets 
are held periodically with a league 
of water polo consisting of six teams. 

One may ask, “Who helps to carry 
out this program?” We have an 
organization of officials who are paid 
for their services in all sports but 
swimming and track, in which they 
are volunteers. 

These officials are mostly ex-college 
or school athletes who are interested 
in sports and know their game. They 
take a written and practical examina- 
tion before they are given permanent 
assignments. 

The various leagues are partly 
financed by a small entrance fee. This 
covers about one-half the expense of 
paying the officials; the remaining 
amount is made up by an appropria- 
tion of the City Council in their 
budget. 

I would like to hear from other 
men who are interested in this type 
of work—what they are doing and 
what suggestions they have to offer. 
I would aiso be glad to answer any 
questions that might arise about any 
phase of the work I am doing that 
has not been explained in detail. 


Physical Education and Athletics For 
Boys in a Large High School 


As Conducted by the Department of Physical Education for 
Boys in the Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 


larger schools, the boys’ and girls’ 

departments are entirely separate. 
Each division carries on its own pro- 
gram in a separate building, with its 
respective head of department and 
staff. The two programs, however, 
are similar in nature. 

At the present time the total en- 
rollment of the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School is 
3,800; of this number 1,950 are boys. 
Since every undergraduate is required 
to take physical education every day, 
1,950 boys report to this department 
daily. 

To direct this number, six full-time 
instructors, who also coach the various 


[: our school, as in many of the 


By Glen Holmes 


sports, make up the physical educa- 
tion staff. In addition, six instruc- 
tors from other departments of the 
school assist in the coaching of the 
numerous teams. 
Facilities 

The field house in which the gym- 
nasium program is conducted is 240 
feet long, 128 feet wide, and 32 feet 
high to the lowest girder. It is well 
lighted and well ventilated. At one 
end of the large room there is a per- 
manent floor, 123 feet long by 66 feet 
wide. This has three basketball cross- 
courts, which can be converted into 
one large court for games. Adjacent 
to this are the jumping and vaulting 
pits, and a shot put circle is laid out 


at the other end of the enclosure. The 
approaches are of cinders and clay. 
An eight lane straightaway of sixty 
yards is laid out on one side of the 
field house. A _ nine-lap-to-the-mile 
cinder running track follows the walls 
of the field house. A permanent bal- 
cony seating 1,200 people extends the 
entire length of the building. By the 
use of knock-down bleachers, 5,000 
people can be accommodated for a 
basketball game. 

This building also houses a swim- 
ming pool, 75 by 35 feet, just adjacent 
to the field house proper. A large 
well-lighted and ventilated locker- 
room will serve more than 2,000 boys 
per day. A corridor shower-bath, 
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Interior of Field House—Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 


continuous for 40 feet, with four tem- 
peratures of water, accommodates 
fifty boys per minute. There are, in 
addition to this, three team rooms 
with shower-baths, two offices, and one 
examination room. 

Directly across the street from the 
field house is an athletic field, large 
enough for two gridirons, a baseball 
diamond, and eight tennis courts. A 
concrete and brick stadium seating 
6,000 people extends on one side of 
the athletic field. The stadium houses 
four large dressing-rooms, shower- 
baths, first aid, and equipment rooms. 


Class Work 

The physical education class pro- 
gram is adapted to the field house, 
since smaller gymnasia are not avail- 
able, although provisions are made to 
build such at a later date. The daily 
program consists of eight forty-min- 
ute periods. Each class is divided 
into four sections, called A, B, C and 
D. We determine our classification 
by the year in school, and by the boy’s 
physical ability. Our Section A con- 
sists largely of juniors and seniors; 
Section B, of sophomores; Section C, 
of freshmen; and Section D, of boys 
who cannot swim, or who swim very 
poorly. Our classes average approxi- 
mately 200 per period, and the sec- 
tions within the class vary from 
twenty-five to sixty. Four instruc- 
tors are assigned to each class, each 
one being responsible for his own 
section. In a week’s program each 
boy in school swims one day, has for- 
mal or semi-formal work two days, 
and games in their seasons, two days. 
All boys are required to wear white 
uniforms with their names stamped 
upon them. Every boy takes a 
shower bath and receives a towel each 
period he comes to class. 


Health Program 
A full-time physician, who is a 


member of this department, is avail- 
able at each class for consultation, 
first aid, and sanitation. He also 
directs our corrective program. A 
corps of local physicians examines 
each boy at the beginning of each 
school year. The findings of these 
physical and medical examinations are 
sent to the boys’ parents. In the event 
that the boy has a physical defect, his 
family physician reports back to us, 
prescribing the type of work to which 
the boy should be assigned. On the 
basis of what is found in our exami- 
nations, we segregate those with de- 
fects into a special class. One period 
per day is devoted entirely to this 
work. The school physician directs 
the work of this class, with each in- 
structor responsible for a certain 
group. Individual and corrective work 
is done with the following groups: 
1. Foot cases, 
2. Posture cases. 


3. Cardiac and pulmonary cases. 
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4. Abdominal cases, such as her- 
nias, potential hernias, and re- 
cent operations. 

5. Miscellaneous, which includes 
cripples, over and underweight, 
etc. 

Periodic foot inspections are held 
for the detection of ring-worm and 
other skin infections. Those who are 
found to be afflicted are segregated 
into a special dressing-room with 
shower-bath. They are not allowed 
to use the main shower-bath or the 
swimming pool until the infection has 
cleared up. Those who are excused 
from the active work by a physician 
are required to read and report on 
books pertaining to health, hygiene, 
or physical education. These boys re- 
ceive physical education credit for 
this type of work, as each boy is re- 
quired to have credit for graduation. 
Periodic lectures on health are given 
by the members of the department, 
under the guidance of the school phy- 
sician. A daily analysis of the water 
of the pool is made by the local health 
department and the chemistry depart- 
ment of the school. Daily foot inspec- 
tions are held for those who use the 
swimming pool. 


Intramural Program 

Our intramural program is entirely 
extra-curricular, all the work being 
done after school, and no physical edu- 
cation credit is given for it. The com- 
petition is carried on among the fifty- 
three Home Rooms. Following are the 
sports conducted in their seasons, 
with the number of boys who actually 
participated in each sport during the 
current season: 

1. Heavyweight, lightweight and 
midget basketball; 900 partici- 
pated. 

2. Senior and junior swimming; 
300 participated. 














Oak Park and River Forest Township High School Stadium 
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' school and college athletics. 


8. Senior and junior track; 340 

participated. 

4. Free throwing; 417 participated. 

5. Water polo; 275 participated. 

6. Indoor baseball; 400 partici- 

pated. 

7. Tennis; 150 participated. 

8. Volley ball; 200 participated. 

A total of 1,275 different boys took 
part in intramural athletics through- 
out the year. 

It is evident from the above figures 
that a great majority of our boys par- 
ticipate in intramural athletics. In a 
number of cases, a boy has taken part 
in two or more of these intramural 
sports. An intramural monogram is 
awarded to all individuals who are 
members of the various winning 
teams in all sports. First, second and 
third place shields are awarded to the 
Home Rooms with the highest ranking 
in all sports. 


Competitive Sports Program 
Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School is one of six large 
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suburban schools which comprise the 
membership of the Suburban League. 
It conducts the following interscholas- 
tic sports in their season: 

1. Heavyweight, lightweight, and 
freshman-sophomore football. 
Heavyweight, lightweight, and 
freshman-sophomore basketball. 
Soccer. 

Senior and junior swimming. 
Indoor and outdoor track. 

. Tennis. 

Baseball. 

Following is the approximate num- 
ber of boys on the various team 
squads during the current year: 
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These 585 boys actually took part 
in interscholastic athletics in some 
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form, and this does not include the 
boys who took part in intramural 
athletics. 

When this year comes to a close, 
the Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School will have had 170 
official interscholastic contests. Thir- 
teen different interschool contests 
were held in one week; as many as 
ninety boys competed in one sport on 
a given day of the past season; and 
in one day, 540 boys participated in 
after school competitive athletics. 

The success of the above program 
in physical education and athletics 
would be impossible if it were not for 
the fact that this department receives 
the finest co-operation from the ad- 
ministration and the other depart- 
ments of the school. We feel that we 
are an integral part of the school; the 
equipment and facilities for our work 
are stimulating, but it is these com- 
bined factors that make it possible for 
us to carry out our constructive pro- 
gram. 


Why Continue Intercollegiate 


Athletics ? 


By Gordon Fisher 


Director of Athletics, North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 


HIS year seems to have 
brought more than the usual 
share of adverse criticism of 
Much 
of this criticism is well founded and 
will eventually serve a good purpose, 
but on the other hand many conclu- 
sions concerning this question are 
being incorrectly arrived at, and 
when this occurs they should not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 
Participation in play activities of a 
physical nature is a perfectly natural 
thing with most children, and, in like 
manner, participation in athletic ac- 
tivities is a natural thing with most 
adults. The assumption that partici- 
pation in athletic activities is natural 
and desirable to a certain degree is 
generally accepted by most educators. 
The arguments which are being most 
regularly bandied back and forth 
have to do with the form of athletics 
to be supported. Many persons are 
saying that intercollegiate athletics 
have just about outlived their period 
of usefulness and should therefore 
be definitely curtailed or completely 
abandoned in favor of more compre- 
hensive programs of intramural 
athletics. 
I cannot see any sound reason to 
justify such an action as either of 
those suggested above, and I shall try 


in this article to show why it would 
be unwise for schools to institute 
such a radical change. 


Throughout history, there has been 
much confusion with respect to the 
purpose and value attributed to play, 
games and athletics. In spite of the 
ever continuing popularity of these 
activities, we have still the quite com- 
monly accepted notion that they 
should be indulged in only when there 
is nothing better to be done. Various 
dictionaries have helped to set public 
opinion against the worthwhileness 
of these activities by defining them as 
useless, unnecessary, child’s play, etc. 

Another incorrect notion which is 
quite commonly accepted is that ath- 
letic games should be played simply 
as an aid to the maintenance of good 
health. This should unquestionably 
be one of the main considerations in 
encouraging regular participation in 
physical activity of one type or an- 
other by mature persons after their 
college days, but it is insufficient rea- 
son for participation in the strenuous 
team games which are being support- 
ed by most schools in the form of in- 
tercollegiate competition. 

Still another notion is that “Sport 
should be participated in only for 
sport’s sake.” In other words, the 
game should be played for the fun of 


playing, with no great emphasis be- 
ing placed on the final winning or 
losing. It would seem to me that this 
particular notion should be the least 
acceptable of any mentioned. Any- 
thing which is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well; I believe this les- 
son should be taught in every class- 
room and I believe that it should be 
taught on every athletic field as well. 
Playing to win does not necessarily 
mean overemphasis; it should mean 
doing one’s best, within the rules, to 
demonstrate superiority over an op- 
ponent. The man who plays an ath- 
letic game with a happy-go-lucky at- 
titude is generally a poor candidate 
for an intercollegiate team, and I 
have a rather strong notion that in 
most cases he will be a poor candi- 
date for success in plain, everyday 
living. In the final analysis, there 
seems no reason why boys should be 
expected to do careful work in the 
classroom and laboratory and slipshod 
work on the athletic field. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in an address to Harvard 
undergraduates, expressed himself 
rather forcibly on this question as 
follows: “I wish to see Harvard win 
a reasonable proportion of the con- 
tests in which it enters, and I should 
be heartily ashamed of every Har- 
vard athlete who did not spend every 
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ounce that was in him in the effort to 
win, provided only that he does it in 
an honorable and manly fashion.” 

During the past years the ever en- 
larging programs of intercollegiate 
athletics have been justified in vari- 
ous ways. Some say they are a good 
advertising medium for the school, 
others say they pay for the intra- 
mural department as well as take care 
of themselves, others that they de- 
velop school loyalty and spirit, and 
still others that they do the very 
thing in which schools are primarily 
interested; namely, educate. 

From the standpoint of the individ- 
ual participant, the last can be the 
only real justification for a highly or- 
ganized program of intercollegiate 
athletics with the accompanying 
hours of practice and study. 

Assuming, of course, that the in- 
struction of the athletic squad on the 
field or in the gymnasium is of the 
same high type as would be expected 
in the class room, I contend that par- 
ticipation in a varsity sport offers a 
unique opportunity for the teaching 
of great lessons in living. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the final aim in 
education is a high type of citizen- 
ship, and I feel that the athletic field 
with its opportunity of teaching fair 
play, obedience to rules, respect for 
one’s competitors, co-operation, self- 
confidence, submerging of self for the 
good of the group and other lessons 
of equal importance will definitely 
contribute to this same goal of good 
citizenship. 

Some people will say that we who 
are in physical education have not 
capitalized on this opportunity of 
teaching, and that we have allowed 
too many side issues to motivate the 
continuation and development of our 
activities. Unquestionably this has 
been so in some cases, but the fact re- 
mains that there is here an opportu- 
nity for tremendous good, and it is 
also a fact that the improper con- 
ducting of some games in the past is 
no justification for the abandonment 
of the activities. In some cases, a 
different type of organization and a 
higher grade of teaching is required, 
but this is of course an entirely dif- 
ferent subject than the one being 
discussed here. 

Many people who oppose intercol- 
legiate athletics do so because of the 
emotional situations which are cre- 
ated by such contests. In my opinion, 
this is one of the very reasons why 
intercollegiate games offer a great 
opportunity for lasting influence. 
The man who encourages an emo- 
tional development through participa- 
tion in highly organized games but at 
the same time exercises complete 
control over these emotions is pro- 
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gressing in a way which will be an 
aid towards a happy and useful life 
during the years to follow. Dr. Jay 
B. Nash of New York University has 
made the following statement: “Every 
athletic contest involves a_ social 
situation in which there is usually a 
tremendous arousing of emotions. 
These emotions will make or break 
most persons according to the way 
they are controlled. They lie at the 
root of all rivalry.” 

These highly competitive games, 
then, offer an opportunity to develop 
an emotional capacity which encour- 
ages one to live and act aggressively, 
to be thrilled by ordinary situations, 
to fight for worthwhile things; in 
short, to live in a more complete and 
worthwhile manner. 

It is not my contention, of course, 
that all persons who participate in in- 
tercollegiate athletics prove to be the 
best citizens, but I do insist that, for 
the particular group who wish so to 
participate, there is no activity which 
offers a greater opportunity for the 
learning of lasting lessons in good 
citizenship. 

We have heard and read much dur- 
ing the past few years about the so- 
called conflict between intercollegiate 
and intramural athletics. It seems to 
me that the expression, “intercollegi- 
ate versus intramural,” is an entire 
misnomer. It implies a conflict be- 
tween the two, and there need be no 
such conflict. It would lead one to 
believe that a school should choose 
one or the other of these two forms 
of athletic programs, and this con- 
clusion lacks foundation also. 

There is no reason whatever to as- 
sume that any well-organized depart- 
ment of physical education cannot 
foster and develop good programs of 
intercollegiate and intramural ath- 
letics at one and the same time. In 
fact, I believe that most of the good 
universities and colleges of the coun- 
try are at this time recognizing the 
fact that it is their duty to build and 
support both of these divisions of an 
athletic program. 

At North Central College, we 
have found that intramural and in- 
tercollegiate programs can be run 
with complete harmony. During the 
past semester we have had 15 per 
cent of the men students of our col- 
lege participating in varsity athletics 
and 79 per cent of the remaining 85 
per cent taking part in regularly or- 
ganized intramural activities. Our 
observation has been that the inter- 
collegiate sports are actually a stimu- 
lus to greater participation in intra- 
mural sports by those not good 
enough to make the varsity teams. 

One of the favorite arguments be- 
ing used against intercollegiate 
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sports is that they supply competition 
and development for those only who 
are already the best physical speci- 
mens of the college. This argument 
fails, of course, to take into account 
that the remaining group having less 
physical ability should by all means 
be taken care of by an intramural 
program, and it apparently fails also 
to recognize that athletics possibly 
can contribute more as an educational 
medium than can ever be claimed for 
them as a developer and maintainer 
of health. 

As I see it, intramural athletics 
are the part of the program which 
should take care of the individuals 
who are average or below average in 
physical development and who also 
are not interested in concentrating on 
an athletic activity, as is the case 
with varsity squads. Intercollegiate 
athletics, on the other hand, are the 
part of the program which should be 
provided for the athlete of a superior 
type. 

This superior athlete does not be- 
long in competition with his class- 
mates who have decidedly less ability, 
and such competition will not be sat- 
isfactory or beneficial to him or. 
them. Apparently, he enjoys concen- 
trating on the task of perfecting him- 
self in the sport which he has chosen. 
This enjoyment and this concentra- 
tion can be encouraged only by 
offering an opportunity of outside 
competition. Let us take the example 
of an outstanding shot putter such as 
John Kuck, formerly of a teachers 
college in Kansas. This man could 
best any of his classmates any and 
every day of the year, and this with- 
out practice, too. We are told that 
he was a consistent, hard trainer at 
his event. I insist there was just one 
thing which encouraged his regular 
practice, this being the opportunity to 
test himself against the best in this 
country and finally the best in the 
world through his participation in the 
last Olympics. 

Some educators who are opposed to 
the idea of intercollegiate competition 
say that when such a man as Kuck 
has demonstrated his superiority over 
his classmates he should then be en- 
couraged to go into other activities. 
This type of reasoning strikes me as 
being absolutely childish, The man 
who is athletically inclined wishes 
naturally to express and develop him- 
self through athletics, while others 
who are interested in such activities 
as music, dramatics, oratory, etc., 
wish of course to specialize in their 
particular fields. It seems to me that 
all of these activities can and should 
be used as distinctly educational me- 
diums with those persons who are in- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Intercollegiate Golf 


that many people have of inter- 

collegiate golf is what they have 
acquired from reading the newspa- 
pers. This is indeed unfortunate. It 
is due to the fact that golf is a sport 
that cannot be viewed and enjoyed 
from a comfortable seat in the grand- 
stand but obliges the spectator to fol- 
low the players over several miles of 
fairways, roughs and bunkers if he 
wishes to share in the thrills and 
dramatic situations of a good match. 

Everyone who has played golf real- 
izes that those who win success in it 
must have a strong, healthy body to 
stand the grind, as well as a high 
degree of skill; and it is in the mem- 
bers of university and college golf 
teams that these two elements are 
admirably combined. When one 
group of these fellows meets another 
to attempt to win a victory for its 
school, there is sure to be a number 
of intensely exciting moments that 
are more than worth any effort it 
might take to witness them. I have 
seen several instances where the out- 
come of the entire day of playing de- 
pends on the result of the last match 
to come in, and often victory or de- 
feat hinges upon a player’s ability 
to recover from a sand trap or sink 
a short putt on the last green. Such 
a situation is gripping and dramatic 
and calls for all the courage that any 
boy can muster. 

I believe that golf brings out more 
true sportsmanship than any other 
intercollegiate activity. There is no 
cheering from the sidelines to spur 
the players on; often their shots are 
observed by nobody but their oppon- 
ents, and yet they play as hard as 
any football players do before fifty 
thousand people. There is no referee 
to insist that the rules be observed; 
all that rests upon the honor of the 
player himself, and there is very 
rarely any question as to the fairness 
of the match. [Ill feeling between 
opponents in a college golf match does 
not exist; the boys always give their 
opponents the benefit of any doubt in 
spite of their desire to win, and the 
affair is always one of the best fel- 
lowship. They usually take lunch to- 
gether between rounds, and often at- 
tend some social function together 
after the match; in that way they 
form friendships that last long after 
their college careers are ended. 

Most intercollegiate golf matches 
are still. played at private country 
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clubs, but more and more of the col- 
leges are building their own courses 
for the use of their students and 
faculty. Yale has perhaps the best 
known college course, although those 
on the West Coast are known to rank 
with the best. Here in the Big Ten, 
the University of Iowa has probably 
the best private course; the Hawk- 
eyes have eighteen holes laid out on 
ground that is admirably suited; the 
course adjoins their new stadium and 
is in charge of Charles Kennett, a 
well known English professional, 
who has been in this country only a 
few years and who teaches courses in 
golf in the University. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan is opening a new 
eighteen-hole course this year; it is 
an excellent layout, and was planned 
largely by Fielding Yost; it lies close 
to the athletic plant. Ohio State is 
planning to build a course of its own, 
although the intercollegiate matches 
will be played for some time yet on 
the famous Scioto Country Club links. 
Here at Illinois we are hoping to be- 
gin construction on a new eighteen- 
hole course in the near future to re- 
place the present nine-hole layout 
that is too small to take care of all 
those who wish to play. All of our 
varsity and freshman golf activities 
take place at the Urbana Country 
Club, which is a highly satisfactory 
course in all respects; but of course 
we hope to be playing on our own 
links before many years. 

The first intercollegiate golf in this 
country was played, naturally, in the 
East. Golf was in its infancy in the 
United States when the first National 
Intercollegiate championship was held 
in 1897. Since that time many well 
known golfers have played in this 
tournament. The 1920 champion, 
Jess Sweetser of Yale, won the Na- 
tional Amateur two years later, and 
in 1926 he became the first American 
to win the British Amateur title. The 


1909 winner, Al Seckel of Princeton, 
became Western champion, Watts 
Gunn of Georgia Tech, the 1927 
champion, was runner-up to Bobby 
Jones in the National and a member 
of the Walker Cup team, and Maurice 
McCarty, who was such a sensation 
in last year’s National Amateur, won 
the tournament in 1928. Bobby 
Jones himself was a member of the 
Harvard team one year, but his try 
at the championship was unsuccess- 
ful. Up until 1919 the championship 
had always fallen to Yale, Harvard 
or Princeton, but since then several 
other colleges have crashed through. 
Last year the Big Ten Champion, 
Dick Martin of Illinois, qualified, but 
lost, in spite of some excellent golf, 
to Sam Perry, Southern champion, in 
the first round. This year the cham- 
pionship is to be played at Olympia 
Fields in Chicago. 

Big Ten golf is much more recent 
than National Intercollegiate. The 
first dual matches and the first cham- 
pionship tournament for Big Ten 
schools were held in 1922. Chicago 
won that tournament and Burdette 
Ford of Chicago won the individual 
honors. 

Last year, Illinois made a clean 
sweep of the Conference by taking 
both the team and the individual 
championships. Captain Dick Martin 
was the individual winner, and Fred 
Lyon, Sam Alpert and Bob Crowe 
were the other members. This team 
also won all its six dual matches with 
Big Ten schools. The Illinois total 
for the 72 holes was 1,247, which 
stands as a Conference record. This 
means that the team average was 
better than 78 strokes a round. The 
finish of the tournament was a classic. 
It was evident that Illinois had won 
the team title, but the individual was 
very much in doubt. Bob Kepler of 
Ohio State came in with an excellent 
score of 306, but Martin had a rather 
good lead on him at that time. Dick 
cracked under the strain, however, 
and finished 6, 6, but he still had a 
score of 305, which beat out Kepler 
by a stroke. Chubby Hicks of Michi- 
gan, who, by the way, is a brother 
of Helen Hicks, the famous woman 
golfer, was still out and had a fine 
chance to catch Martin, but he blew 
in the same way that Dick had done, 
and he was only able to tie Kepler 
for second place at 306. It is such 
a finish as this that is an example 
of what I wrote above about dramatic 
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situations—I certainly thought my 
heart would jump out of my body 
while Hicks was putting on that 
last green with a chance of beating 
Martin. 

The dual matches that are played 
between Big Ten schools are decided 
wholly by match play. Eighteen 
holes of the 36 are played as indi- 
vidual matches—each team has its 
men ranked one, two, three, four, and 
the corresponding men of the two 
teams play each other. The Nassau 
system of scoring is used, which 
means that one point is given to the 
winner of the first nine holes, one to 
the winner of the second nine, and one 
for the entire eighteen. This makes 
it possible for a man to win three 
points for his team, and decides 
twelve points altogether. The re- 
maining eighteen holes are played as 
foursomes: two men of one team play 
two of the other, and holes may be 
won by best balls only. The scoring 
of points is the same as the individ- 
ual; each foursome decides three 
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points, which raises the total pos- 
sible points that a team can win to 
eighteen. 

The foresomes are usually played 
in the morning so that, regardless of 
who wins the six points, the match is 
not decided until the singles matches 
are played. Often these points are 
about even, and it is the last match 
in that decides the outcome. For in- 
stance, two years ago at Iowa the 
Illinois team was a couple of points 
behind with one match still out; this 
match was all even after seventeen 
holes, and each boy was determined 
to win the last hole; our Illinois man 
was a little too eager and played the 
hole rather badly, but the Iowa man 
did worse—he took four putts on that 
last green and gave us the match. It 
is experience that decides such cases; 
a boy who is capable of good golf, 
but who has not played in many tour- 
naments, is likely to crack under the 
strain; but that is just one of the 
many things that makes golf such a 
fascinating game. 
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This year there is one important 
innovation in Big Ten golf—the play- 
ers must use the new size ball that 
the U.S.G. A. has made official. My 
own experience with the new ball is 
that it is an improvement for the 
game. It will not fly quite so far for 
the hard hitters, but the easier swing- 
ers get fully as much distance as 
before. Furthermore, the ball. sits up 
much better in the grass because it 
is larger, and that makes it easier to 
get up into the air. It is easier to 
pitch this ball on the greens, because 
it does not roll so much, but it calls 
for much more skill than before if 
there is a strong head- or cross-wind. 
I believe it makes the game more en- 
joyable. The fact that the U.S. G. A. 
has barred the new sand wedge type 
of niblick will not affect the college 
golfers, because few if any have 
bought these clubs yet; and I am glad 
that the Golf Association took this 
action early, before a lot of people 
had invested in them. 


A Review of the Year in Athletics 


and field in general as there is in the 
country. 

“We are completing a nine hole golf 
course which starts at the back door 
of the new gymnasium and finishes a 
few yards from the starting place 
which makes it very convenient for 
student use. We expect to have this 
course ready for use in 1932. 

“That completes our building pro- 
gram for the year except that the 
old men’s gymnasium is to be re- 
modeled for the women the coming 
year. - Our varsity and intramural 
programs this year have been quite 
successful.” 

“Gus” Dorais of the University of 
Detroit conducted an interesting ex- 
periment this year in spring football 
which he explains in the létter which 
is hereby quoted. 

“This spring I conducted spring 
practice in football on an absolutely 
optional basis. I merely announced 
that there would be practice and 
made no attempt to urge anyone to 
attend. 

“There was an average attendance 
of ninety. Those competing in other 
sports were advised to devote their 
time to the seasonal activity. 

“At the end of-five weeks I issued 
a questionnaire to every member of 
the squad asking them to answer the 
questions and not to sign their names 
to the questionnaire. 

“The first question asked was: ‘Do 
you really enjoy football practice and 
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games?’ All but four put down yes. 
Three of the four left enjoyed 
games but not practice. The remain- 
ing one didn’t enjoy either. 

“The second question asked the 
boys was: ‘What did you hope to get 
out of football?’ Ninety per cent 
answered ‘Fun.’ The other ten per 
cent was mixed equally between ‘Ex- 
ercise,’ ‘Campus prestige,’ ‘Publicity,’ 
‘Development of Character,’ and ‘Out- 
side pressure.’ 

“The third question was: ‘Do you 
think honestly you would devote more 
time to study if you did not go out 
for football?’ Seventy-two just said 
‘No.’ Three.thought they would study 
more. Thétest indicated that they 
thought they would study less for 
various reasons; eligibility rules, 
helpful diversion; and a few of these 
also thought it wouldn’t make any 
difference. 

“The result of this questionnaire 
was interesting to me and I believe 
indicates that football is still serving 
the purpose for which it is intended.” 

Dr. C. W. Spears, head football 
coach at the University of Oregon, 
who is a close student of football 
trends, makes some interesting obser- 
vations which will be of interest to 
the other football coaches. He says: 

“This spring we held practice un- 


. der much less favorable conditions 


than last spring. In other words, we 
have had a very dry spring in Ore- 
gon and we practiced on a sawdust 


field, which is used for rainy weather 
and when it doesn’t rain it is rather 
hard and not very inviting. The 
weather has been hot and dry. 

“The rules laid down for spring 
practice were merely that spring prac- 
tice was going to be held very in- 
formally, that the coaches would be 
on the field from 4:30 to 6:00 and 
players could come and go as they 
saw fit. The assistant managers 
were instructed by men who wished 
to leave at 5:00 or 5:30 to notify them 
when that time had arrived. Men 
deciding to play intramural baseball 
or wanting to take part in any other 
activity representing their fraternity 
we allowed to do so and no questions 
were asked. 

“We have had between 45 and 50 
men, I do not know the exact amount, 
out for spring practice who practiced 
either daily or two or three times a 
week and the average in attendance 
was about 38 each day. 

“Our practice did not consist of a 
lot of drilling or fundamentals, but 
mainly either in picking or choosing 
up sides and playing a game either 
stressing kicking, forward passing, 
or running with the ball, according 
to what we decided upon that day, 
and occasionally we would say: ‘To- 
morrow we are going to stress tack- 
ling and we are going to devote the 
whole afternoon to talking about it 
and working on tackling.’ We worked 
leisurely in an informal manner, the 
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same way with forward passing and 
kicking, and we selected one topic and 
devoted an entire afternoon to it 
rather than fifteen minutes to kicking 
and fifteen minutes to passing, et 
cetera. In other words we had a 
round table discussion on tackling one 
day, kicking on another, forward 
passing on another, etc. 

“I might say that I was astonished 
and very gratified that our attendance 
after the second week, allowing for a 
few whose interest falls off, held right 
up to the end of the practice with 
seemingly no diminution in interest 
at all and in a great many ways I 
think this was one of the most suc- 
cessful spring practices, from the 
standpoint of interest and attendance, 
that I personally have ever held. 

“Our faculty here do not seem to 
be worried about intercollegiate ath- 
letics whatsoever. Perhaps they feel 
that Oregon is a more or less isolated 
state out here in the Pacific Coast, 
and I think they are right about this, 
that Oregon youngsters need the con- 
tact athletically and socially as well 
as from a broadening influence from 
the other parts of the country, as 
much as is feasible for them to enter 
in relationship with. That is a very 
fine attitude; I believe in taking a 
great deal of interest in the young- 
sters who are competing in intercol- 
legiate athletics and taking a very 
impartial viewpoint, encouraging 
them to do good work and at the same 
time being very firm and insisting 
that they keep up to the standards 
in their studies. The professors do 
not hesitate to stop a boy from tak- 
ing a trip if his work is such that 
an absence from classes might mean 
his failure in the course, even though 
he is passing at that time and eligible. 
The faculty encourages good work in 
the boys’ studies and they do not 
merely let down a weight of barriers 
which makes them safe when they 
are on one side and barred on the 
other. Of course, they have definite 
rules also as to what a man must do 
to be eligible. 

“The student body here are very 
much interested in football and have 
a surprising amount of spirit, consid- 
ering the fact that Oregon is one of 
the smaller schools of the conference 
and has a very hard time making a 
showing in the class of competition 
which they are called upon to meet. 
In other words, it is pretty hard for 
them to do anything, from a sup- 
porter’s and a layman’s viewpoint, to 
get enthusiastic about. 

“My own feeling is this: That owing 
to the increased crowds in football 
and college athletics and increased 
possibilities, it has brought about 
10,000 per cent more opinion. The 


more interest there is on a subject, 
the more chance there is for people 
to break into print, with experience 
concerning the same. Personally, I 
cannot see any difference in the atti- 
tude of the undergraduates, particu- 
larly from the youngsters, towards 
the game than there was fifteen years 
ago when I first started coaching. 
There is no more than you would ex- 
pect and not nearly so much as we 
know of has happened with the un- 
dergraduates and their attitude in 
general toward life. Personally, my 
observations lead me to feel that the 
present 1931 young man and woman 
need the inspiration and the experi- 
ence of intercollegiate athletics, as 
exemplified by football, a good deal 
more than the generations back in 
1910 and 1915 needed it and it is 
doing twice the good that it did at 
that time.” 

Noble E. Kizer, head coach of Pur- 
due University, has made a careful 
study regarding the number of hours 
practice in the different sports, the 
number of school days the athletes 
are engaged in practice, the number 
of school days they miss on trips, the 
number of athletes taking part in 
each particular sport and other de- 
tails which tend to show that football 
as compared with other sports is not 
overemphasized. Regarding the com- 
ing season he has the following to 
say: 

“College athletics is in a new era. 
Athletes are putting their scholastic 
work before their games. Adminis- 
tration and faculty control make it 
a part of the school curriculum and 
it is being considered as such. 

“Open football of today gives every- 
one a chance to play and naturally 
more interest is taken in it by the 
student body. In our school last fall 
four hundred sixty-three men took 
part in football. This spring one 
hundred sixty-five men reported for 
spring work. Quoting the old timers, 
‘More enthusiasm and more interest 
have been shown in football the past 
year than any time in the history of 
our school.’ 

“We are looking forward to a good 
football season this fall and we have 
every right to expect our 1931 sched- 
ule to be as good if not better than 
any of our previous years.” 

Formation of a new college athletic 
conference is reported by R. H. Lavik, 
Director of Athletics, State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

“On April 11, there was organized 
at Tuscon, Arizona, the Border In- 
tercollegiate Conference by represen- 
tatives of five institutions: The 
University of New Mexico; New 
Mexico Agricultural College; The 
University of Arizona; Arizona State 
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Teachers College at Tempe; Arizona 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff. 
The formation of this Conference, 
which will operate under standard ele- 
gibility rules, is a great step forward 
for college athletics in the great open 
spaces of the far Southwest. Dr. W. 
R. Skidmore of Flagstaff Teachers 
College was elected President of the 
new organization; Dean Nanninga of 
the University of New Mexico was 
elected Vice President; and Professor 
C. Zaner Lesher of the University of 
Arizona was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer.” 

The following report is from Wil- 
liam McAndrew, Athletic Director of 
the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University of Carbondale. 

“We added a major in physical edu- 
cation and coaching to the college 
curriculum last fall. We are not em- 
phasizing it, but, since the state su- 
perintendent has a man in his office 
whose job it is to introduce into the 
schools of the state full physical edu- 
cation programs, we think the move 
justified. All work so far as possible 
is practical. We left most of the theory 
for the boys to get when they are get- 
ting master’s degrees. 

“We had an undefeated football 
team, winning nine successive games. 
Overemphasis went into the discard 
some long time ago. We had seventy 
hours of organized practice during 
the fall. We began at 4:30 and quit 
from 5:30 to 5:45. We had two hours 
of scrimmage for the entire season. 
We never have spring practice. We 
have followed a schedule about like the 
above for the last five years. Scrim- 
mage for any one season during the 
last five years has never exceeded two 
hours for the entire fall. 

“We installed a lighting system last 
fall and like night football very. much. 
Dew bothers us a little once in a while, 
but the men like playing better than 
in the afternoon on account of the 
cooler atmosphere. Particularly, we 
miss having winds to bother the kick- 
ers. The wind goes down with the sun 
in this region, and the games are 
always over before it comes up again.” 

An excellent basketball record is re- 
ported by Robert D. Wright, Director 
of Physical Education of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

“For the third time in the six years 
that I have been coaching at Mount 
Union College, we have won the Ohio 
Conference championship in basket- 
ball, winning fifteen consecutive Con- 
ference games out of a total of six- 
teen. This year’s team also won six 
non-Conference games, which makes 
this season’s record more impressive. 

“The Conference championship team 
of 1926, which I coached in my first 
year at Mount Union College, was un- 
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with Mercury 
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HE GODS of War and 
Speed look with favor 


place. When linemen go into 
position the pants do not pull 
on the thighs. Hip and kid- 
ney pads stay in place, hug 
the body, protect. 

Spalding Football Shoes 
offer Mercury-like speed with 


on the team that’s equipped 
by Spalding. Its swift attack is 
unhampered by cumbersome 
equipment. And that equip- 
ment permitsa bruising attack © 
as well as a speedy one—for it gives protection. They’re the fastest in football. 
protection unmatched in football. Shoulder pads, jerseys, headguards—the 
Take Spalding football pants. They’re story is the same. Speed and protection! 
as fast as any pants a player ever wore. And the best part of it is that Spalding 
They're amazingly light—yet they give doesn’t save all of its patented features 
complete protection at thigh, hip, kidney _ for the high priced lines. Dollar for dollar 
and knee. The thigh guard is made so that Spalding offers more than any football 
it does not pull on the leg when the player © equipment made. Send for the Spalding 
is running—and a patented feature keeps Special School and College Catalogue. 
it from flattening out. Address A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 
The knee pad fits snugly and stays in Nassau Street, New York City. 
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defeated. The 1929 team, also Ohio 
Conference champions, won fourteen 
out of fifteen Conference games. 

“Out of ninety-six college games 
played during the past six years, 
Mount Union has won eighty games. 
This record includes games each year 
with the best teams in Ohio.” 

Lincoln Memorial University of 
Harrogate, Tennessee, had a fairly 
successful year under the direction 
and coaching of J. D. (Swede) Alex- 
ander, who will be back next year. 

In football, a green inexperienced 
team won four games and lost four. 
The basketball team won nineteen 
games and lost nine. The track team 
won all meets and the Smoky Moun- 
tain Conference championship. The 
university had a successful year in 
intramural sports. Coach Alexander 
states that he hopes to introduce base- 
ball next year with a fourteen game 
schedule. 

Clairton High School of Pennsyl- 
vania dedicated a new stadium unit 
last fall in a game with Duquesne. 
George M. Woodman, Athletic Direc- 
tor, writes as follows concerning Clair_ 
ton athletics: 

“The Clairton sports program con- 
sists of football, basketball, track, 
volley ball and tennis. Volley ball and 
tennis are new sports in our school 
and are doing well. The Clairton foot- 
ball team has an exceptional record. 
Clairton has had one defeat in the last 
four years. 

“Intramural basketball last winter 
developed to the extent that during 
the first week in March we conducted 
a tournament in four classes; namely, 
Pee Wee, Midget, Junior, and Senior. 
Thirty-five teams participated. A 
great deal of interest was developed 
in the city by the tournament. 

“On November 21, last fall, we 
opened a new stadium unit on the ath- 
letic field. This unit seats 2,500, and 
cost approximately $40,000. Under 
the unit, large dressing rooms for both 
junior and senior teams are located; 
also a large refreshment room. We 
are all proud of the athletic field. 

“The High School Band, organized 
two years ago, has contributed much 
to our football games. This year the 
band entered the state contest in class 
B and won first place.” 

An active interest in intramural 
athletics is reported by Ralph H. Geer, 
Athletic Director of the Swanton, 
Ohio, High School: 

“T was able to get eighty-two of our 
boys in at least one intramural sport 
this year. Over fifty went out for two 
or more varsity sports. We had a good 
football season. We won eight games, 
tied one and lost one. 

“T have plans now to have more in- 
tramurals. My aim is to get each boy 


in at least two sports. Golf and ten- 
nis will be the new sports. The Valley- 
Wood Golf Course, composed of local 
members, has just opened eighteen 
holes for play. 

“So far, in baseball, we have won 
four games.” 

“We had a mighty fine football 
team here last fall,” reports J. A. 
(Jerry) Graf, coach of the Bloomfield, 
Indiana, High School. “We won the 
Wabash Valley championship by win- 
ning eight games, losing one and ty- 
ing one. I will be back here again next 
year. As I will have practically the 
same team intact again next fall, 
naturally I am expecting big things 
from the boys.” 

In the following paragraphs, George 
K. Lowry traces the development of 
athletics in the Liberty Center High 
School of Chesterton, Indiana. 

“In the fall of 1929 I came to Lib- 
erty Center High School as coach. My 
job was not only to coach, but also to 
create interest in athletics. My policy 
since has been to use as many players 
as possible in competition, thus creat- 
ing interest among so-called second 
teams. That this policy has been worth 
while is proved by the results. 

“For a school of its size (seventy- 
five enrolled), we had plenty of prom- 
ising material. For an athletic field 
we had about four acres of undevel- 
oped ground. Our gymnasium is rather 
small, but good, and we have adequate 
dressing room facilities. 

“In the two years that I have been 
at Liberty, the following things have 
been done: 

“1. We have built the best baseball 
diamond in Porter County, regardless 
of the size of the school, with no out- 
lay of money. The boys, with my assis- 
tance, did all the work. We keep the 
diamond in shape by dragging it with 
wagon rims fastened behind a car, 
generally with one or two boys riding 
the rims, which, by the way, is con- 
sidered great fun. 

“2. We have a first class quarter- 
mile track, built with an outlay of 
about $40.00. On one side is a 100- 
yard straightaway capable of accom- 
modating eight runners at a time.. This 
track is banked on the turns, and has 
a 100-foot radius at the ends. 

“3. We have our field well equipped 
for the field events. 

“4. We have won the Lake-Porter 
Conference baseball championship two 
years in a row, and are conceded to 
have the best high school baseball 
team in Porter County, including Val- 
paraiso. 

“5. We have won forty-one of forty- 
nine basketball games played in that 
time, this year winning the Lake- 
Porter Conference championship and 
the Porter County Tournament, with 
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a record of twenty-three games won 
and three lost. 

“6. We have developed a complete 
program of intramural sports for 
boys. In the fall and spring, a play- 
ground baseball league functions. In 
the winter, there is a basketball league 
composed of five teams. We are also 
introducing tennis, track and handball. 

“7, Girls play regular schedules in 
basketball and have a well-rounded 
program of physical education, includ- 
ing games and exercises. 

“8. We have introduced into bas- 
ketball practice a systematic record of 
practice performance. There are two 
large bulletin boards on the gym walls. 
On one board is placed a sheet for 
each boy, and a record is kept of his 
practice work. On the other is a sheet 
for each boy, with his scrimmage and 
competition record. To go along with 
these records, I have also developed 
an up-to-the-minute score book, with 
a summary sheet for each game, and a 
shot chart for each game. The boys 
strive to keep their shot percentages 
high. We use the man-to-man defense; 
baskets scored against each man are 
kept in the summary. The boys work 
hard to keep their ‘scored against’ 
numbers low. The value of the system 
is evident in the season record. We 
have a team percentage for the year 
in basket shooting of over 25 per cent 
and have scored an average of over 25 
points per game to opponents’ 15 
points. 

“9. We require, in addition to the 
regular requirements of the state in 
scholarship, that each student have a 
B average in citizenship before being 
eligible for competition. As a result, 
scholarship and citizenship have been 
considerably improved. 

“Of course, we have been to the 
average expense for equipment, but 
have never had a lot of surplus money 
with which to work. We believe that 
the above accomplishments are above 
the average and were accomplished 
only through plenty of work and per- 
severance. Interest in all branches of 
sports has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and, whenever the weather is suitable, 
at least 90 per cent of our enrollment 
may be seen on the playgrounds.” 

The following statement of policy 
was written by W. L. Childs, Head of 
the Department of Physical Education 
at New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, and was approved by the 
Administration and the Board of Edu- 
cation. It is distributed to all mem- 
bers of the coaching staff and to the 
schools that New Trier meets in ath- 
letic competition. 

“Tt shall be the policy of New Trier 
High School— 

“1. To use only the best available 
officials that can be agreed upon. 
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G-E engineers pl d and installed the 
floodlighting which gives daylight visibility 
to this field 
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The Lighting of Athletic Fields 
Is a Specialized Art 


E many advantages of floodlighting 
athletic fields are obvious enough—the 
decisionis easy. But from that point, the proj- 


ect always involves highly technical considerations. 


Only a specialist of long experience knows just what 
types of projectors, and how many, should be used; 
how they should be grouped and where; how beams 
should be directed for thorough, permanent efficiency. 


This is the function of General Electric engineers— 
pioneers in the art—versed in the scientific principles 
that should govern floodlighting—and expert in 
applying these principles to the peculiar conditions 


prevailing at different athletic fields. 
And their qualifications include technical 


familiarity with projectors and auxiliary 
equipment designed by G-E engineers, manufactured 
of the best material, and permanently successful in 
more than a hundred athletic-field installations 
made in accordance with recommendations of the 
G-E Illuminating Engineering Laboratory. 
These engineers are at your service to make 
recommendations that will fulfill your every require- 
Write the nearest G-E office, or address 
Lighting Division of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


ment. 
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Albion College Coaching 
School 


Albion, Michigan 
June 15 to June 20, 1930 


Football—Andy Kerr, Colgate. 
Basketball—Paul Hinkle, Butler University. 


Director—R. R. Daugherty, Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan. 





Assumption College 
Sandwich, Ont. 


(Just across river from Detroit) 


June 22-29 


Football—“Gus” Dorais, “The Notre Dame 
System.” 


Basketball—Ben Van Alstyne, “A Winning 
System.” 


Training—M. H. “Dad” Butler. 
Supplementary Lectures by Specialists. 
Tuition—$18.00. 
Address: 

Charles E. Dorais, University of Detroit, 


Department of Athletics, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 





Fourth Annual 


Frankfort Basketball 
School 
Frankfort, Ind. 
August 24 to 29 


In the Heart of Indiana Basketball 
Tuition, $15.00 


The Hoosier type of High School play will 
be given in detail by Indiana’s leading 
prep school mentors 


Dr. H. C. Carlson 
University of Pittsburgh 
National Champion, 1928 


Paul Hinkle 
Butler University 
National Champion, 1929 


Eat, Sleep and Dream Basketball for a 
week in Frankfort 
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University of Illinois University of Michigan 
18th Annual Summer Course for Coaches Ann Arbor. Mich M 
SIX WEEKS 5 
June 29 to July 27 
(Four Weeks) 
June 22 to August 1 
June 29 to August 24 _ 
Football Basketball, Track Baseball : 
: . . 4 Eight Weeks 

Wrestling, Physical Education, Corrective (Fig nied Bas 

Gymnastics, Training, Swimming, Psy- 
chology and Athletics. For graduate credit write: Aw 
3 

ar ; Dr. Jackson Sherman 

Tuition—$20.00 for state residents, others, Aeekdiieh Watienen of Biacation i. 

$30. 
Coaching by regular coaches For 
For bulletin address Carl Lundgren, Direc- , + ac ” A 
tor, Men’s Gymnasium, Champaign, III. Director: Fielding H. Yost MV 





Indiana University 


Z. G. Clevenger, Director. 

E. C. Hayes, Track and Field. 

E. S. Dean, Basketball and Baseball. 

E. C. Hayes, Football. 

W. H. Thom, Wrestling 

J. D. Ferguson, Training and Bandaging. 
William Ramsey, Intramural. 


Geo. Schlafer, Physical Education and Play- 
ground. 


K. W. Bookwalter, Physical Education. 
Sid Robinson, Physical Education. 


Officiating course, by coaches, covering 
football, basketball, track and wrestling. 


June 17th to July 14th 


Fees $14.25 for four weeks 


For information write the Athletic Depart- 
ment, or the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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University of Missouri = yy 
Summer School 


Athletics and Physical Education 


June 8 to July 31 rir 
Sec 
F'oo 
Eas 


Bas 


‘Complete courses in football, track, basket- | Tra 


ball and all phases of physical education, 


by the regular department and coaching | Box 
staff. University credit in all courses. ‘Tra 
For information write C. L. Brewer, Diree- a 
tor of Athletics, Columbia Missouri. th 
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Second Annual 
| Moorhead Coaching School 


‘ 


August 24th to 29th Inc. 


kootball—Jack Chevigny. 
Basketball—Dave MacMillan. 


Auxiliary Work—C. C. Finnegan, Glenn 
Hanna and “Sliv” Nemzek. 


Tuition—$12 for all or part of course. 
| For information address: Alex J. Nemzek, 


_ Athletic Director, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 





| North Carolina University 
Coaching School 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


August 17 to August 29, 1931 


[iirector of the School—R. A. Fetzer. 
Secretary of the School—E. R. Rankin. 


Football—R. A. Fetzer, C. C. Collins, W. J. 
Cerney, C. O. Sapp, and Allan Howard. 


Easketball—G. E. Shepard. 
Easeball—W. J. Cerney and C. O. Sapp. 


ket- | Track and Field—R. A. Fetzer and M. D. 
Ranson. 





tion, | 
hing | Boxing and Wrestling—P. H. Quinlan. 

. Training and Conditioning—P. H. Quinlan. 
‘Tuition—Registration fee of ten dollars 


_ covers tuition for all courses and dormi- 
tory room rent. 


é 


irec- 


Northwestern University 


August 3-15 


Football—Bob Zuppke, Illinois, Dick Han- 
ley, Northwestern. 


Supplementary Lectures—Arnold Horween, 
Harvard, Walter Steffen, Carnegie Tech, 
Jess Hawley, formerly of Dartmouth, 
Duke Dunne, Harvard Line Coach. 


Basketball—Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern. 
Track—F rank Hill, Northwestern. 
Swimming—Tom Robinson, Northwestern. 


Administration—K. L. Wilson, Northwest- 
ern. 


Director—K. L. Wilson. 


Evanston, Ill. 





Notre Dame Coaching 
School 


Football—Line Play 


“Hunk” Anderson 


Backfield Play 
Jack Chevigny 


Basketball 


George Keogan 


August 10—for two weeks 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Schissler-Barry Summer 
School 


for Coaches, Players and Officials 
August 17 to 27 


Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebraska 


Football—Paul J. Schissler, Director of 
Athletics, Oregon State College. 


Basketball—Sam Barry, Basketball Coach, 
University of Southern California. 


For further Information write T. C. Young, 
Director of Athletics, Hastings College. 


Tuition—$25. 


Special hotel rates. 





Wade-Phelan Coaching 
School 


Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas 


August 3rd-15th 


Football—Wallace Wade, University of 
Alabama and Duke University—SHORT 
PUNT—TANDEM. 

Football—Jimmy Phelan, Purdue Univer- 
sity and University of Washington, 
NOTRE DAME SYSTEM. 

Basketball—S. D. Burton, West Texas 
Teachers, six time Texas Intercollegiate 
Association Champions. 


Basketball—Jimmie Kitts, Athens, Texas, 
two time NATIONAL CHAMPIONS— 
special short course. 


Director—P. W. Cawthon, 
College. 


Free Golf—Two Big Hotels—Cool Nights— 
Special Trip Famous Carlsbad Caverns. 


Texas Tech. 





! 


Glenn S. Warner 
Summer Coaching School 


Stanford University 
June 22 to July 3 


Football—“Pop” Warner. 
Basketball—John Bunn. 


Warner, originator of the wing-back sys- 
tem, withholds nothing in his summer 
coaching schools. He diagrams the plays 
upon which his success has been built. 
Bunn teaches “Phog” Allen basketball. 


Ideal climate—Every convenience—Low liv- 
ing costs—All recreational facilities— 
Golf, tennis, handball, swimming. 


Fee—$30.00. 
Manager—Don E. Liebendorfer. 
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Many Victories 
are won in 


TRAINING 
QUARTERS 


i takes up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment to put the last winning 
atom of energy and stamina into 
your athletes. That’s why thou- 
sands of trainers, coaches and 
athletic directors are putting in 
complete Burdick Installations. 
Each unit best performs one par- 
ticular function, yet increases its 
effectiveness when supplemented 
by the others. Complete your in- 
stallation by adding one or more 
of these Burdick Units 


- Ultra-violet Lamp 
Light Bath Cabinet 
Body Culturor 
Zoalite (for Infra-red) 





THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
N *ILLEION,. WISCONSIN li 


RARCEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT THERAPY EQUIPMENT IN THE Wonte 


Mail coupon for booklet 
“Conditioning Athletes the Modern Way” 


The Burdick Corporation 
Dept. 460, Milton, Wis. 


Please send booklet and other information re- 
garding advantages of Burdick Equipment. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coach 





College 
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“2. To make no protests of the offi- 
cial’s decisions on the field of play, 
except in regard to interpretation of 
rules. 

“3. That such protests be made 
only by the captain of the team com- 
peting and be made always in a cour- 
teous, dignified manner. 

“4. That the coaches and players 
should refrain as far as possible from 
audibly or visibly expressing their dis- 
pleasure at the decisions of officials. 
Under no circumstances should a 
coach, before students, make accusa- 
tions of unfairness against other 
coaches, players or officials. 

“5. That the coaches may talk with 
officials in a courteous manner at any 
time when the game is not in progress, 
requesting explanations of decisions 
and interpretations of rules, but the 
game should not be interrupted for 
such discussion. It is advisable for 
coaches inclined to get excited to limit 
such discussion to the period preced- 
ing the event. 

“6. That when, in the opinion of 
the officials in charge, play should con- 
tinue, New Trier’s teams should play, 
except in the event that the coach 
fears such continuance of play will 
result in physical injury to the players. 

“7. That when, in the opinion of 
the Department of Physical Education 
and the Administration, an official is 
palpably incompetent or deliberately 
unfair, we shall discharge our part of 
the contract by accepting gracefully 
the decisions of the official agreed 
upon and finishing the match, but 
shall refuse, if possible, to use the 
same official again. 

“8. That games, if protested, shall 
be protested by the Administration 
and such protest shall never be based 
on decisions of officials except in re- 
gard to interpretation of rules. 

“9. That in stating this policy the 
Board of Education, the Administra- 
tion and the Department of Physical 
Education feel that the value of de- 
veloping a spirit of friendliness and 
courtesy between schools, players, 
coaches and officials so far outweighs 
the importance of winning games that 
we can easily afford to overlook errors 
and violations of the code of good 
sportsmanship by officials and oppo- 
nents, even when, at the time, such 
errors seem to us very costly.” 

That intramural athletics help to 
build better interscholastic teams is 
the belief of Owen E. Metcalf, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate. Below, he 
describes the sports program as car- 
ried on at Crystal Lake, Illinois, Com- 
munity high school, an institution 
having an enrollment of 350. 

“Crystal Lake is exceptionally for- 
tunate in having a field of fifteen 
acres for use in athletic and intra- 
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mural work. Besides this fine space, 
upon which there are located two 
tennis courts with a hard surface, a 
soccer field, turf track and football 
field, we have both a boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasium. The boys’, or main, gym- 
nasium has no auditorium with a 
seating capacity of nearly 900 and is 
built so that the 72 foot by 48 foot 
floor is a large stage. 

“The intramural program for boys 
under these conditions is conducted 
at noon, using sports in season as fol- 
lows: speedball, volley ball, basketball, 
horseshoes, playground ball, tennis 
and track. The intramural tourna- 
ments in the various sports are run off 
by classes, gym classes, and, when 
time permits, challenge or indepen- 
dent teams. Horseshoes and tennis 
are, of course, a sign-up affair in 
which an elimination tournament is 
conducted. 

“The girls’ intramurals, with the 
exception of horseshoes, consist of the 
same sports as the boys’. Their work 
is conducted by one of the women 
teachers after school. Due to the fact 
that the girls have a gymnasium 60 
feet by 41 feet of their own, their 
work after school does not interfere 
with the practice of our athletic teams. 

“At the close of school, an annual 
field day is held in which both boys 
and girls take part, competing by 
classes for field day honors. The total 
of boys’ and girls’ points determines 
the winning class. 

“Last year, in making a survey of 
the boys’ intramural work, I found 
that 97 per cent of all the boys in the 
school had taken part in at least one 
noon activity during the year. Some 
had also been on three athletic teams 
and taken part in nearly all of the 
intramural sports as well. 

“In 1925, when I came to Crystal 
Lake, it was hard work to keep enough 
boys out to make a first team in foot- 
ball. In fact, I played one game that 
year with but thirteen players pres- 
ent. By giving the boys something 
they like in the form of intramurals, 
the interest in athletics has increased 
until we were able to keep forty-three 
out for football the entire season of 
1930, and expect fifty to fifty-five out 
for the 1931 season. 

“To my mind, intramurals are as 
important a part of our physical edu- 
cation program as interscholastic com- 
petition. Intramurals not only build 
better and healthier boys and girls, 
but they also give impetus to the ath- 
letic program by creating an interest 
in athletic activities in general.” 

“Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, High 
School,” writes Coach C. B. Roels, “is 
conducting an extensive spring sports 
program. A large number of students 
are out for golf, baseball and tennis 


‘ 
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CAN YOU USE THESE 
16 TOUCHDOWN PLAYS 














68-H CONFERENCE HELMET 


Black or tan strap leather with con- 
trasting strips over the crown and 
specially-designed bumper to give extra 
forehead protection. Helmet is rein- 
forced throughout with molded fiber 
and lined with white felt. Strong web 


shock-absorbing sling in crown. 


ATHLETIC GOODS 
5k. 





Plymouth 


BASEBALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 





MRE. 





COACH? 


Complete Series FREE on Request 


These famous scoring plays have been used successfully by leading Big Colleges 
in their most important games. The plays were developed by such prominent 
football mentors as the immortal Knute Rockne, Pop Warner, Bill Ingram, 


“ Biff” Jones, Gwinn Henry, and others of a similar caliber. A detailed descrip- 
tion accompanies the clear diagram of each play. Send the coupon now for the 


whole series, which will be sent you without charge. One of these plays may 


win an important game for you next fall. 


hook 


D& M FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT ALSO 
CONTRIBUTES TO A WINNING SEASON 


From helmets to cleats the 1931 line of 
football equipment is one of outstanding 
design and quality. No single football au- 
thority has been relied on exclusively for 
developments. The new line embodies 
ideas gathered from a large group of the 
most prominent college varsity coaches in 
the country. 


D & M Football Helmets, Shoulder Pads, 
and Pants are comfortably light in weight. 
Nevertheless, they give greater protection 
to points susceptible to common injury 
than equipment now on the market which 
is more cumbersome. 


The coupon will bring you a new D & M 
Football Equipment catalog with the series 
of 16 Famous Scoring Plays. Be sure to fill 
it out and put it in the mail today. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD 


COMPANY 


New Hampshire 


HOCKEY GOLF TENNIS TRACK BOXING 





No. 35—SHOULDER PAD 


This type of pad is constructed with fiber arch over 
the shoulders, with canvas sling resting on shoulders 
of the player. Kapok filled between arch and sling. 
Has molded fiber shoulder caps lined with thick white 
felt, hinged molded fiber collar bone protectors. Can- 
vas covered front and back, reinforced in front with 
fiber. Light weight, flexible and excellent protection. 





Tue Drapern-Maynarp Co.—Dept. A-6 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send the free series of 16 Famous Scoring Plays 
and the new D & M Football Equipment Catalog. 























SHOES 


WILL WIN 
GAMES 


This great shoe — the Servus-Made 
Ralph Jones model — is truly a 
champion’s shoe — the first choice 
of many outstanding athletes. It is 
equally as popular for outdoor and 
general sports wear as it is for bas- 
ket ball. 

Your teams will win more games 
if properly shod — the Ralph Jones 
model will fill the bill in every way. 














Ralph Jones 
Lake Forest Academy 


Let us send you complete information on 
Servus Shoes. Write for our Sport Shoe Book. 


The SERVUS RUBBER CO. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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teams, and over forty boys have par- 
ticipated in the six weeks’ spring foot- 
ball program which has just closed. 

“Chippewa High enjoyed this past 
year one of its most successful foot- 
ball seasons. Eau Claire, Chippewa 
Falls’ traditional rival, was defeated, 
for the first time in seven years, by a 
13 to 2 score in the big game of the 
season. Chippewa Falls is known as 
one of the best football cities in Wis- 
consin, having graduated such former 
college stars as ‘Gus’ Dorais (Notre 
Dame), Tanberg (Wisconsin), Solem 
(Minnesota), Sheely (Marquette), 
Flug (St. Louis), and others.” 

Fritz Humbert, who graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1930, 
after playing on Zuppke’s teams, re- 
ports a successful season at Marinette, 
Wisconsin. His football team won five, 
lost two and tied two games, to place 
third in the Fox River Valley Confer- 
ence rating. This team also tied Me- 
nominee, Michigan, High School in 
the upper peninsula classic of Armis- 
tice Day. Humbert writes: 

“I carried on the intramural pro- 
gram organized by the former direc- 
tor of athletics. Golf has _ been 
inaugurated this year as an inter- 
scholastic sport, where heretofore it 
has been only an intramural sport at 
Marinette. I am trying to build up 
sportsmanship to a higher plane 
among the student body and towns- 
people. I have signed my contract for 
next year at Marinette as Director of 
Athletics, to coach football and have 
charge of intramural athletics.” 

From Illmo, Missouri, comes a re- 
port of athletic expansion. Noel Han- 
sel, who is completing his third year 
as coach of the high school, writes as 
follows: 

“TIllmo High School is attempting to 
give every student a chance to make 
some athletic team. To competitive 
basketball for girls and boys, indoor 
baseball and track, tennis was added 
this year. Two courts were completed 
and we find students on them from 
daylight to dark. We are very opti- 
mistic over the tennis, because we 
know that tennis playing will carry 
over to later life. To our present pro- 
gram we expect to add football next 
year. 

“Tilmo completed the best season in 
basketball for several years. The girls’ 
team won fifteen victories with only 
five defeats. The boys’ team won every 
home game, ten in number, and was 
victorious four times away from home. 
In out-of-town games and tourna- 
ments, eight games were lost.” 

Coach N. A. Sands of the Bloom- 
field, Iowa, High School describes his 
system of maintaining sports interest 
among a large number of boys. 

“By using the point system in ath- 
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letics the interest in various sports 
has been increased remarkably. When 
the call for spring football was given, 
approximately fifty-five boys reported, 
whereas four years ago only about 
twenty-five could be counted as regu- 
lar attendants. 

“In this system each boy is given 
credit for service each year, whether 
he takes part in interschool games or 
not. If, at the end of his senior year, 
he has not competed in the required 
number of games for a letter his serv- 
ice points usually will award him the 
coveted letter if he has faithfully 
practiced during the four years of his 
high school term. This system has 
been used to encourage freshmen and 
sophomores principally. 

“Bloomfield’s football team last fall 
won all but one game of a nine game 
schedule, winning undisputed cham- 
pionship of the Little Hawk Confer- 
ence, and winning the life-size silver 
football trophy.” 

A new gymnasium and a full pro- 
gram of athletics are reported for the 
Lincolntown Public Schools of Mahto- 
medi, Minnesota, by Superintendent 
Harry E. Rumpel. 

“The new school and gym were 
opened April 1, 1931. The gym ex- 
tends to the rear of the building, 
forming a capital T. The gym meas- 
ures 56 feet by 72 feet, with an addi- 
tional stage of 22 feet by 40 feet off 
one end, making it-available for audi- 
torium purposes. The ceiling is of 
weather board; the floor of mastic tile 
with basketball court lines inlaid. The 
floor is proving most desirable for bas- 
ketball use. 

“We made our own hoisting device 
for one of the backboards, and have 
a splendid installation. So far, we 
have purchased two 5 foot by 8 foot 
mats for tumbling and wrestling. 

“At present, our schools have de- 
veloped only through the ninth grade, 
but we are adding one year of high 
school each term. Next year, a com- 
plete schedule of basketball and foot- 
ball games will be run off with second 
teams of surrounding communities. 
In two years, interscholastic games 
will be scheduled with first teams. 

“The gym is also to be used by Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and men’s and 
women’s gym classes; in fact, we have 
a community here where use of the 
gym is never ending.” 

W. J. Lembcke experienced a suc- 
cessful year, especially in track, as 
coach in the High School at Spencer, 
South Dakota. His report is as fol- 
lows: 

“The past year was my first year 
as a coach, having graduated from 
Sioux Falls College in 1930. I started 
football at Spencer and will have a six 
game schedule next fall. 
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The P Goldsmith Sons_Co. 
Athletic Goods Manutacturers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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A Pre-view of 1931 
Goldsmith Football Equipment 


A new and condensed catalog which fully illustrates and 
describes a selected line of football equipment especially 
designed for university, college and high school use. 


If you have not received this booklet drop us a line and 
we will be glad to send you a copy by return mail. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 


ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Athletic Red Hot 
Ointment 


Is a “counter irritant” oint- 
ment — Capsicum base — pre- 
pared especially to relieve the 
congestion caused by sprains, 
strains and Charley horse. 


It creates a warmth which 
stimulates the circulation of the 
blood. This circulation has been 
retarded by tissue which was 
damaged when the injury oc- 
curred. By drawing new blood 
into the affected parts these 
destroyed cells are carried away 
bringing relief and restoring a 
normal condition, quickly. This 
is nature’s method, accelerated 
by Athletic Red Hot Ointment. 


Application is simple —just 
apply it over the injury. Within 
5 minutes, it will create a 
warmth which will continue for 
4 or 5 hours. If necessary, it 
can be covered with a light 
cloth, held on by adhesive tape. 
It WILL NOT BLISTER. 


It replaces heat pads and 
lights giving the same warming, 
stimulating action at a much 
lower cost, and with a much 
simpler application. 


20z. School price $0.25 
4 oz. 45 
Pound 1.45 
5 Pound 6.25 


Order from your sporting 
goods dealer or 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL Co. 
Gardner, Kansas 


NOTE: This product is manufactured in 
the same laboratories with the nationally 
famous Athletic Liniment. 


Advertisement. 
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“We won fifteen out of nineteen 
games in the basketball season and 
also the D. M. H. Conference cham- 
pionship. I started track and put on 
an invitational track meet here. We 
took first place in competition with 
six nearby towns. 

“We sent a medley relay team to the 
Dells High Meet (twenty-two schools 
were entered, including the largest in 
the state). We set the sprint medley 
record of 3:54.8 for the meet. We 
won the D. M. H. Conference Meet by 
a ten point margin and hope to qualify 
several boys for the State Meet at 
Pierre, May 16th. 

Organization of a boys’ club was the 
means employed by E. M. Keeny, 
coach of the Gypsum, Kansas, High 
School, who has been elected Superin- 
tendent for next year. His report 
follows: 

“Early in the fall of 1930, a boys’ 
club, called the Activity Club, was 
organized. This club is composed of 
all high school boys who care to be- 
long. Its purpose is to create and 
maintain school spirit in athletics. 
The club called for careful guidance, 
as the boys were prone to be ‘hard’ on 
the boy who did not come out for the 
teams. To overcome a big share of 
this tendency, I managed to get the 
club to sponsor an intramural pro- 
gram. The events we are using con- 
sist of basketball, horseshoes, tennis, 
volley ball, tug-of-war and baseball 
throw. About 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the high school are participat- 
ing. This is the first time an intra- 
mural program has been undertaken 
and the boys are very much interested. 
A small cup will be presented the win- 
ning class. Boxing is another new 
feature we have worked in on meeting 
nights. 

“On Community Day, which is the 
last day of school, we are planning on 
a big day athletically: a track and 
tennis meet in the morning and a base- 
ball game in the afternoon, following 
the big basket dinner.” 

Athletics at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
High School are under the direction 
of Jeff Farris, who will return next 
year in the same capacity. Perry 
Norris is assistant football coach and 
head track coach, and Dale Nuss is 
grade school supervisor and intra- 
mural assistant. 

The intramural program was en- 
larged at Okmulgee this past year to 
include track, tennis, golf, wrestling, 
baseball, boxing, horseshoes and bas- 
ketball. 

Lighting equipment was installed 
last fall on the football field and a new 
stadium unit of 1,000 seats was added. 
New sod was placed on the gridiron 
and the field enclosed with a new steel 
fence. 
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Interscnolastic teams participated 
in football, basketball, track, golf, 
wrestling and tennis. The football 
team won the state championship in 
1928 and again in 1929. It lost only 
two games in 1930. Nine games are 
on the 1931 football schedule. 

A plan for the naming of team cap- 
tains is discussed below by John B. 
Sullivan of the Hamilton, Texas, High 
School. 

“This problem of electing or select- 
ing captains for athletic teams is one 
that has caused most coaches no little 
worry. I have solved it, as far as my 
work is concerned, by the selective and 
elective methods combined. Though 
the idea is by no means original with 
me, I have heard of no coach who uses 
the exact plan I have followed. 

“When the football season closed in 
1928, we had several candidates for 
the captaincy of the 1929 team who 
were apparently deserving of the 
honor. It was clear that an election 
would split the club and cause friction 
between two factions. This was not 
a peculiar situation by any means. To 
settle the argument, I announced that 
there would be no election, and that 
the matter would be settled in the fall 
when football season opened. 

“On the day before the first game, 
I called the boys around me and told 
them what I planned to do. They 
agreed that it was the best way to 
solve the matter, so we worked it thus: 

“I appointed a captain to act for 
the game next day. During the fol- 
lowing week I watched the men 
closely, and appointed the one I 
thought most deserving for the next 
game. I kept this up all season, using 
five different captains for eleven 
games. Every week the boys worked 
hard for the honor. I do not believe 
anything I have ever tried has caused 
the players to study the game harder 
and to watch their conduct on the field 
and off as closely as this did. 

“At the end of the season I called 
them together again and had the letter 
men elect by written vote the boy who 
they thought had made them the best 
captain. He was then announced as 
the best leader on the squad and given 
a special award for his season’s work. 

“This plan worked so well that I 
have continued using it. As I see it, 
it has several outstanding advantages 
over the old method of electing a cap- 
tain several months before the season 
opens. First, the members of the team 
work hard from week to week, since 
appointments are made for knowledge 
of the rules and willingness to ‘put 
out,’ rather than for natural ability 
to carry a football, as is often the 
case under tlie old elective system. 
Second, the man who is elected at the 
end of the season knows that he is re- 
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RAWLINGS 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
IS BUILT FOR ACTION 


THE COACH WHO PURCHASES RAWLINGS FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT Is 
ASSURED OF SCIENTIFIC DESIGNED, PRACTICAL, CORRECTLY MADE 
EQUIPMENT THAT IS BUILT FOR REAL ACTION 





We have developed new ideas, improved old ones, and have retained 
those that by past experiences have proven to be practical. In incor- 
porating these various ideas of construction in our football equip- 
ment we have been certain that the finished equipment will afford 
the player maximum protection with minimum weight. To this end 
we have been successful and are pleased to offer for your inspection 
a line of equipment, unsurpassed for its quality of materials, protec- 
tive features, and workmanship. 

It is made in three styles—Varsity—Scholastic—Junior. Complete 
price range in pants, shoulder pads, helmets, etc. 

Don’t hesitate. Check over your equipment now and see the 
Rawlings dealer before leaving for your vacation. 





RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE THE BEST BALL 
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RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ORDER 


YOUR 


TICKETS 


NOW 


FOR THE FALL 
SEMESTER .... 


Price inducements 
can be offered if 
you place your or- 
der now instead of 
after the rush 
starts. 


Delivery and bill- 
ing can be done at 
any date you wish. 


ONS 
THE ARCUS TICKET CO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 































AMERICAN LEAGUE 
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WASHING TOE BALL CLUB 
Inc. 

Write-DeCoster, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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ceiving the honor for having ‘delivered 
the goods,’ and not for mere popu- 
larity with members of the club. 
Third, the coach has a captain to work 
with in every game who he knows is 
going to carry out orders as they are 
given.” 

“In the year of 1930, Cheyenne won 
five football games, lost four and tied 
one,” writes J. H. Powell, coach of this 
Wyoming high school. 

“We had more than 100 boys play- 
ing basketball all season, and ran a 
cadet league of four teams. Cheyenne 
High School won the basketball tour- 
nament at Laramie. This makes Che- 
yernne’s third championship in basket- 
ball during the last six years. Inter- 
scholastic boxing was started here for 
the first time, and a home: and home 
boxing tournament was held with 
Wheatland. 

“T plan to return to Cheyenne next 
year.” 

“Lebanon Valley College is working 
on plans now for an entire new ath- 
letic plant,” writes E. E. Mylin. “The 
present athletic field will be aban- 
doned and a new location has been 
bought. On it will be located a com- 
bination field house and gymnasium, 
with large size basketball floor. A 
new football, baseball and hockey 
field, together with tennis courts, 
outdoor handball courts and track, 
will be built. There will be plenty of 
room also for practice fields, and a 
swimming pool will be added later. 

“The whole project is expected to 
be completed within two years and 
when finished will be one of the most 
complete and best small college plants 
. in the country.” 

Intramural athletics are given es- 
pecial emphasis at California College 
of Los Angeles, according to the Di- 
rector, Ralph W. Welch. 

“Physical education at this insti- 
tution is compulsory for four years. 
Our motto is Athletics for all, and all 
for athletics. Our chief aim is to 
assist every student in learning an 
athletic hobby which can be pursued 
as a leisure time activity later on in 
life. In fact, no one is permitted to 
graduate unless he has attained a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency in some 
athletic sport. Our program is of the 
natural type, wide in scope, varied in 
nature and based upon the instincts 
and interests of the individual. 

“While we have some splendid var- 
sity teams, our intercollegiate pro- 
gram is not permitted to submerge a 
splendid intramural program of activ- 
ities which run throughout the year. 
It is attracting over 70 per cent of 
our entire student body into some 

form of actual competition.” 

Giving every student a thorough 





course in physical training is to be 
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the aim of King College next year, 
according to Wesley Davis, Sports 
Editor, King News, King College, 
Bristol, Tennessee. 

“Physical training for the entire 
student body has been tried two or 
three times in King College, but it 
will be only in this coming year that 
the outcome of the labors of the lead- 
ers of this movement in the past will 
be realized. The young men who en- 
ter King in the future in poor physi- 
cal condition will not have to rely on 
their own efforts to improve their 
conditions, as they have had to do in 
the past, when they had no supervised 
or well-planned system of physical 
training. Beginning in September, 
1931, a new and thorough course in 
physical training will be introduced 
into the curriculum. This training 
will be under the direction of Lt. 
Com. W. A. Richardson, who will re- 
tire from the Navy in June to take 
over this work. j 

“The purpose of this course is to 
give every student a thorough course 
in physical training. This work will 
occupy four hours a week for at least 
three years and will be required of all 
students, with due consideration, of 
course, to the individual’s physical 
needs. College credit will be given. 

“Not only will there be the routine 
exercises in the form of calisthenics 
and physical drills, but, in addition, 
the organized games, including foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball and track, 
will be carried on in appropriate sea- 
sons. Then, for the ones who are not 
capable of making the various teams 
to represent the school in inter- 
scholastic contests, there will be in- 
tramural games organized and car- 
ried on throughout the year. Each 
boy will be enrolled in some sport or 
sports, to be determined by his physi- 
cal examination, inclinations, and 
proficiency. 

“Aside from the invaluable bene- 
fits to be derived by the students in 
the point of health and physical 
stamina, these courses in physical 
education will be of great value to 
the young men who expect to enter 
the coaching or teaching profession. 

“Lt. Com. Richardson, who takes 
over this work at King, is well quali- 
fied for the task, having had much 
experience along this line at the 
Naval Academy and in the Navy.” 

The following report is from Fran- 
cis M. Johnson, Head Coach, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania: 

“This was my first year at the local 
college. We were runners-up for the 
State Teachers College basketball 
championship with fourteen victories 
out of sixteen games. 


“We are starting intercollegiate 
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YOUR FASTEST “FLASH” CAN'T 
SCORE FROM THE INFIRMARY... 





You may make a fast player a trifle faster by 
shaving down on his equipment weight. But at 
the same time you may be sacrificing his equip- 
ment’s protective strength. Such a sacrifice isn’t 
worth the candle. For it greatly increases the 
player’s chances of getting injured. And so you 
lose out in the end—for no matter how sure- 
fire a scorer he is, he’s useless to you every time 
he lands on the ‘‘Disabled List’’ . . 

Reach holds to the idea that you can get the 
most out of your players only when you're 
keeping them all whole-skinned and fit for 





play. Reach football equipment — helmets, 
guards, shoes, etc.—is just as light as the 
speediest ball-carrier could wish, and it gives 
full protection, too! So it keeps your men fresher 
throughout each game. And fitter for every game 
of the season. 

Your dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete new Reach football line. It includes every 
gridiron accessory your team can use. Every 
piece light and trim for speed. And every piece 
scientifically designed so as to give also the maxi- 
mum of protection. 


© 1931, A. J. R., W. &@ D. 


REACH FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


* 


* 


* * 
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FOURTH ANNUAL 


Frankfort Basket Ball School 


Frankfort, Ind., August 24 to 29 
In the Heart of Indiana Basket Ball 





Tuition $15 

















Dr. H. C. Carlson 


University of Pittsburgh 
National Champions of 1928 


The Hoosier type of 
high school play will 
be given in detail by 
Indiana’s leading prep 


school mentors 


eT, 





Paul Hinkle 


Butler University 
National Champions 1929 


Dr. H. C. Carlson of the University of Pittsburgh, most successful and colorful 
coach in the east, with Paul Tony Hinkle of Butler University will head the Frankfort 
School which has grown to be the largest and most complete school of its kind in 
the country. The leading high school mentors in Indiana will also assist in the 
instruction. Round table discussions and get-together meetings with instructors. The 
famous Pittsburgh offense and Butler defense will be offered. 


For additional information address: 
EVERETT N. CASE, DIRECTOR 
FRANKFORT, IND. 


Eat, Sleep and Dream Basket Ball for a Week in Frankfort 

















1931 EDITION 


Football Rules 
Through 
Play Situations 
HUGH S. RAY 


Officially adopted for 1931 by 
fourteen State High School 
Athletic Associations. A pre- 
sentation of football rules en- 
tirely by means of actual play 
situations. Simplifies the rules 
for officials, coaches, players, 
students and spectators. 


Price—75 Cents 


Quantity Prices for Teams on 
Application 


ATHLETIC ANTHOLOGY 


COMPANY 
11 South La Salle Street 
' CHICAGO 




















and 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
cleaned and re-built at 


REASONABLE PRICES 


you will find that 
our 


RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 


will wear like new 





LLOYDS, INC. 


Athletic Equipment Re-Builders 


216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 
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track and field work for the first time 
and have a fine first year team. I am 
using only freshmen and sophomores 
and will continue to build next season. 

From J. A. Moore, Athletic Direc- 
tor of Bluefield Institute, ‘Bluefield, 
West Virginia, comes the following 
report: 

“My work last year was very suc- 
cessful, for my first year as head 
coach. The outlook for next season 
seems to be very promising. 

“Negro football is yet in its in- 
fancy, but I believe that it is growing 
with rapid strides, and in a few years 
will have gained its place among 
other sports. With such information 
as that given in your magazine and 
access to the many coaching schools, 
there is no reason why Negro foot- 
ball should not mature. 

“I am to be at Bluefield during the 
coming year. My contribution to ath- 
letics has been teaching clean sports- 
manship, hard fighters, and studious 
athletes, plus the science of the 
game.” 

The following information comes 
from Paul F. Switzer, coach of foot- 
ball and track at Cody High School, 
Wyoming: 

“Our school has spread out in ath- 
letics the past year and our record 
shows ten football games won and one 
lost. We won our Basin champion- 
ship and were runners-up in the state. 

“Our track season has consisted of 
seven meets, all of which we won, in- 
cluding the championship of the 
Basin, making it the third in three 
years. Two Basin records were 
broken and one tied. 

“Plans are forming to build a new 
athletic field, including football field, 
quarter-mile running track, baseball 
field and tennis courts. The school 
program has been larger the past 
year than before and more boys have 
competed. I will be located here 
again next year.” 

An active athletic program is be- 
ing carried on at North Little Rock, 
Arkansas, High School by the direc- 
tor, C. S. Blackburn, who writes as 
follows: 

“Our expansion program consisted 
of a new athletic field for 1930. We 
have located it just north of our new 
senior high school building. It is 
600 feet long and 350 feet wide, and 
is surrounded by a chain link wire 
fence and a hedge set three feet 
inside. 

“We have a steel stand that seats 
3,040 persons, and night football 
equipment of 96,000 watts capacity. 
We played eight games at night, the 
first home game being the first night 
high school contest in central Arkan- 
sas. Our home attendance increased 
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Vacation is 
just around 
the corner 


N another week or two, you'll be off for the 
North or the South or the East or the West. 
You'll be thinking in terms of golf, tennis, fish, or 
spare tires. No time then to think of football! 
And, before you know it, September will be crawl- 
ing up on you—September and football. 


You'll be needing all your waking hours then for 
teaching fundamentals, devising new plays, and 
perfecting old ones. No time then to think of or- 
dering supplies! 


So you'll save yourself a lot of grief if you check 
up on equipment now. Then, see your Dubow 
dealer, let him know what you need, and he’ll do 
the rest. 





Dubow Ellis Shield Irons 





Dubow D45 football—a valve type ball of superior 
material and workmanship—approved by the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 
This ball is a favorite with coaches for games. For 


practice and intramural competition, many coaches have 
adopted the F65, a less expensive ball similar to the D45 
in construction but not quite equal to the high standards 
set for the Federation Approved D45. 


and for vacation—Golf 


Twenty-five years ago, Andy Robertson was playing 
around the course at Old St. Andrew’s in Scotland. Now, 
after twenty-four years of designing clubs in America, 
he’s at the head of the Dubow golf department. 


Dubow golf clubs are made by golfers for golfers. 
Every man in Andy’s department is a golfer and has had 
at least five years of experience in making clubs. 


No matter how hard you are to satisfy, you'll find a 
Dubow club made for you—they come in all sizes, 
weights, and grades. 


You'll like the Dubow grip, too. It’s made with a 
special preparation of Andy’s which is found on no 
other make of club. The grip has a tacky feeling that 
makes the club feel cool in your hands, no matter how 
hot the day or how long you use the club. 


Dubow representatives will visit all summer coaching schools in 
the Middle West. “Dutch” Clarno, formerly of Illinois, will be in 
Indiana and Michigan, and Al Gowan, coach of Macalester College, 
will visit schools in Iowa and Minnesota. Ask them about Dubow 
equipment. Send for spring and summer catalog. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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about 66 per cent over the previous 
year. 


Gl " sy W “We have added golf to our inter- 
h ne 

enn o. arner micah mip craage ti, te. 

John C. Cummings of the Pullman 

SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL _ | [Ec Scteol of Manual, Training 

as to the numbers participating in all 

major sports in his school. Golf and 


Stanford University tennis have been introduced this year 


to the interscholastic program for the 

first time. Formation of a new bas- 
J une 22 to J uly 3 ketball association called the Private 
School League has helped to improve 


basketball at Pullman. 
“We are building a new baseball 





Football—“‘Pop” Warner Basketball—John Bunn field this spring,” writes Mr. Cum- 
mings. “It will be drained, sodded, 
Warner, originator of the wing-back system, withholds and have facilities equal to the new 


football field completed last year.” 
The following description of his 
athletic plant was sent in by A. N. 


nothing in his summer coaching schools. He diagrams 
the plays upon which his success has been built. Bunn 


teaches “Phog” Allen basketball. Senith. Athletic Director: 

: “Elyria, Ohio, High School has one 
Ideal climate—every convenience—low living costs—all of the finest athletic plants in the 
recreational facilities—golf, tennis, handball, swimming. state. Eighteen acres are inclosed 


and contain two practice football 
fields, eight tennis courts, a baseball 
Fee—$30 diamond and the football field. The 
football field is inclosed by a forty- 
eight inch anchor post fence and sur- 
rounded by the quarter-mile track 
with a concrete curb. A complete 
concrete stadium with 3,280 seats is 
on one side with 3,600 steel bleacher 
seats on the other. Another feature 
is the $10,000 lighting system for 
night football. Enough parking 
space is provided for 1,000 machines. 

“Elyria is justly proud of its fine 
athletic layout that was made possi- 
ble by the Board of Education and a 
$35,000 stadium donation by Mr. 
William Ely.” 

Baseball has recently been revived 
as a sport at Greensburg High School 
in Indiana, according to the Physical 


DON E. LIEBENDORFER, Manager 
































BE PREPARED 


for Summer Sports 


Camp Directors and Councilors, 
Playground Supervisors and Assist- 
ants will find the Ace Manual on the Director, Frank Pruitt, who writes as 
prevention and treatment of athletic follows: 
injuries a never-failing source of instruction and aid for treating “Baseball, fifteen years ago, was 


minor injuries that are almost inevitable in the course of the the major sport here in our school, 
summer. but it had not been played for several 


Ace Bandages, elastic without rubber, give support and passive yoers. ‘<neee years ngo, helt of the 


: boys in our high school had never 
massage and, at the same time, are porous, cool and comfortable. seen a baseball game of any kind. I 











As an aid in archery, canoeing, rowing, hiking and other strenu- started baseball here two years ago 

ous activities of camp life, they are unexcelled. and we have quite an interest in it 
The coupon will bring you your copy of the Ace Athletic Manual now. This summer we are conduct- 

free of charge. ing a summer baseball league of one 
Se ee a ee ee hundred boys, three days a week, for 
Send me free copy of ACE Athletic Manual eight weeks. This was started last 


year on a smaller scale. 

“We are after an out-of-door game 
to go with our basketball. Basketball 
Address............ pice darkeashvcbachsiidiedaliaatinctanetenasssinethontesiomancecestanasiiasedtiesesjasinneasatibemaccencecenecctononaats will finance the baseball. We have no 
football here. 

“The city recently gave the school a 
EE a 2S by SRC ONCE Ses One ee ee See mene AJ 6 five acre tract of land, rectangular in 
shape, which will do for football, 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. a track and baseball. It is being used 
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for baseball this spring. Our city 
has a population of about 6,000. The 
senior high school enrolls 325. 

“Our basketball team won the sec- 
tional and regional tournaments and 
went to the state tournament for the 
first time in the school’s history.” 

J. W. L. Kaufman, Superintendent 
of Carbonado, Washington, Public 
Schools, writes as follows: 

“It may be of interest to know that 
we have built a new gymnasium at 
Carbonado, Washington, costing $30,- 
000. The building (of red brick and 
tile), aside from the regular gym 
features, contains a large social hall 
and kitchen and serves us as a com- 
munity center. 

“Our basketball team, though small 
and light, was good enough to get 
into the district semi-finals. We in- 
troduced football last year; so we are 
represented in all the major sports. 
Jack Conner is our head coach, with 
Lynn G. Robinson as his assistant.” 

S. W. Wright gives the following 
information about his work: 

“In my first year of work in Little- 
ton, New Hampshire, High School, 
I have broadened the scope of ath- 
letics. Where, in years past, athletics 
have been for but one team, this year 
I have allowed two and three complete 
teams to play in some of my football 
games and have used substitutes free- 
ly in the other sports. The reaction 
has been noticeable. More have come 
out for athletics, and have stayed out 
during the seasons. 


“T expect to increase the number 
competing next year, when I will re- 
turn for my second year here.” 

For eight years, James K. Harper 
has been associated with athletics at 
Thomasville High School. As Presi- 
dent of the South Georgia Coaches’ 
Association, he is in close touch with 
the athletic situation in his section 
and gives the following comprehen- 
sive report: 

“Athletics are on a better basis in 
South Georgia at the present time 
than ever before. There are more 
students taking part in the various 
forms of athletics than at any time 
previously. There are more good 
coaches, more sympathetic school offi- 
cials, and more loyalty between the 
townspeople and the athletic direc- 
tors. More good is being derived from 
actual participation in the games 
than any one ever dreamed of before. 


“These improvements may be at- 
tributed to the new type of athletic 
directors that the schools are employ- 
ing. Many of the schools now offer 
positions that pay good salaries, 
which make it worth while to stay in 
a system more than one or two years. 
Not so much emphasis is being placed 
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MAIL the COUPON 


That's the easiest way of finding 
out “‘why” so many prominent ath- 
letic directors and tennis coaches 
are standardizing upon this revo- 


lutionary steel wire tennis net. 
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AMERICAN | 
TENNIS NET 





fe eee ee ee esse eeee wee nes 
| AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, ; 
; Tennis Net Division ; 
i 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois I 
: | am interested in getting complete information regarding your American Chain Link Tennis Net, : 
: as advertised in the Athletic Journal. There are, under my supervision,.................... tennis courts. 
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i ee i 
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TWO TYPES — Armanent or Prtable— 


FOR EVERY OUTDOOR SEATING JOB 


Strength has been strongly emphasized in the construction of Circle A 
Steel Grandstands. Scientific design gives support that prevents sag or 
sidesway. Highest grade steel is used throughout. Joints are heavy— 
to prevent all possibility of failure. 


Comfort has not been overlooked. Foot and seat boards are amply 
wide. There is no crowding between seats. The grandstands are pitched 
at an angle that gives a clear view to every spectator. 

Permanent and Portable types have been designed so that they can 
be used side by side. The Portable type is often set up to accommo- 
date extra crowds —and taken down and stored later to leave the 
ground open for other purposes. Erection and dismantling are simple. 
Write today for complete facts on these practical, money-making seats 
—proved satisfactory on countless installations. Circle A Products Cor- 
poration, 551 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. Also manufacturers 
of Circle A Portable Wood and Steel Bleachers, Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes. 


CIRCLE A STEEL GRANDSTANDS 

















“CHICAGO” The New 1931 Catalog 


TRACK AND FIELD F Is Out 
et Write for One Today 


conforms to all Official Regulations and 
at the same time embodies the special 
design features, the selected materials 
and careful workmanship that have es- 
tablished the “CHICAGO LINE” as the 
line of better athletic equipment. This 
is equipment that it will pay. you to 





study and know, equipment that 
you can safely recommend. 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 


1835 West Lake Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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upon the actual winning of the games. 
The fans are demanding that the 
teams play clean, and are willing to 
permit the coaches to handle the situ- 
ation to suit themselves. There are 
no sideline coaches now. 

“Schools buy good equipment, and, 
consequently, there are few if any in- 
juries. In the eight years that I have 
been connected with the athletic de- 
partment of Thomasville, a city of 
12,000, there have never been any in- 
juries more serious than dislocated 
shoulder blades. 

“Attendance has grown in propor- 
tion to the methods of handling the 
teams. Eight years ago, there were 
not enough paid customers at our 
games to make it possible to buy 
shoes for the boys. Fifty to seventy- 
five dollars was a big gate. Last year 
over $3,000 were taken in at one 
game. Almost all schools have good 
fields upon which to play, and the 
gates are in most cases being used to 
finance the building of these fields 
and field houses. 

“The eligibility rules are so drawn 
up and are so fair that there is very 
little argument over players. The 
men composing the rules committee 
have been so fair that no one ever 
thinks of questioning the eligibility 
of players. I think this is a healthy 
state of affairs, especially in case of 
high schools where oftentimes the de- 
sire to win by both fans and coaches 
makes a great deal of trouble for the 
other schools, which results in lack of 
confidence. 

“Track is making great progress; 
both track and baseball are going to 
be much better in the years to come. 
In my own school there is a baseball 
league composed of six teams with 
fourteen players to the team. They 
play three games a week, and in that 
way seventy-five to eighty boys are 
playing baseball each week. We be- 
lieve this is better than having a so- 
called varsity where only ten to 
twelve boys take part. 

“Nearly every school with six boys 
has a basketball team, and they are 
good ones, too. Vienna, a team that 
went far in the National Tourna- 
ments, is representative of these 
smaller schools. It is said, however, 
by the larger schools in a spirit of 
jealousy that these smaller schools 
have hoops around each telephone 
pole and, as the boys go back and 
forth from school or from town, they 
throw the balls through the hoops the 
year round; and consequently, the 
larger towns that play football and 
other games never have a chance to 
beat these fellows. 

“School officials are very co-opera- 
tive and the athletic programs are 
held in check so that they can in no 
way be said to cause overemphasis. 
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“Scouting is done above board in 
all cases, and the visiting scouts are 
offered the best seats at the games 
and given free tickets. There is a 
coaches’ association which meets in- 
dependently and makes or suggests 
plans to be submitted to the school 
Officials. Nearly all coaches have a 
heavy teaching schedule, and those 
who seem to think that athletic direc- 
- tors have nothing to do off the field 
should visit these schools and see 
these coaches working algebra, per- 
forming experiments in science, or 
teaching history and many other sub- 
jects. Many of the coaches think that 
coaching is simply a diversion from 
their regular duties. 

“Many of the coaches are Sunday 
school teachers, or officers in various 
churches and members of civic or- 
ganizations in their cities, proving 
that the coaches are able to mingle 
with the best that the cities have to 
offer, and without any exceptions 
they have the confidence of the whole 
community. 

“Athletics are indeed on a firm 
basis in this section.” 

L. J. Vincent, who has had unusual 
success in developing baseball teams, 
explains the system he uses at Colon 
High School in Michigan. 

“Our school has two problems as 
far as athletics are concerned: one 
financial, and the other to develop 
material enough for our teams. Our 
school is situated in a town of about 
1,000 people, and has an enrollment 
of less than seventy boys in the four 
upper grades. This means that ma- 
terial is not plentiful as far as num- 
bers are concerned, and we have 
therefore turned to developing what 
material we have to the highest de- 
gree possible. We have been most 
successful in baseball. 

“Briefly our method is this: When 
baseball practice is called in the 
spring we find out the position which 
each candidate wishes to play. Then 
the candidates are divided up into 
teams, with each boy playing the 
position he likes, as far as possible. 
The first week of practice is in reality 
a tournament between the teams, 
each playing a three inning game, 
and usually two games during the 
week. At the end of the week, the 
two most promising candidates for 
each position are selected from the 
group and these make up the nucleus 
of the regular team. Those eliminated 
are not through with baseball—far 
from it. These boys are then used 
as a basis for interclass and inter- 
school teams; others from the high 
school, and the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades making up the league 
teams. These boys play their games 
at noon and usually have time for a 
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Champions 


.. 800d for you.. frain with 


ABSORBINE JR. 


SK the veterans in all lines of 

sport—get the opinions of the 
men who WIN—on track or tennis 
court—in baseball, basket ball, foot- 
ball or boxing—they’ll tell you that 
Absorbine Jr. is GREAT to put a 
man in shape and KEEP him there. 
And they have been singing the 
praises of this wonderful rubdown 
for 38 years. 


No matter what your game, you can 
keep at top form all season long, if 
you use Absorbine Jr. to limber up 
stiff muscles—relieve soreness—re- 
duce pain and inflammation—stop 
muscular aches or break up a “Char- 
ley Horse.” 


For the daily rubdown, to keep you 
on your toes, use two ounces of 





Absorbine Jr. Checks 
“A THLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm 
germ which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” 
that itching, scaly, or soft moist con- 
dition between the toes. Apply full 
strength at the first sign of infection. 





Absorbine Jr. to a quart of water, 
witch hazel or rubbing alcohol. Ex- 
perts who have trained champions 
in all lines declare this kind of a 
rubdown EVERY DAY is the best 
training methed they know. And 
for a lame arm or leg, or a strained 
tendon—any such injury to muscles 
or tissues—apply Absorbine Jr. full 
strength and rub well. It stimulates 
—invigorates—soothes and speeds 
up recovery. 


Try Absorbine Jr. NOW. You'll 
see at once why it’s indorsed by 
coaches, trainers and players all 
over the country. At all druggists— 
$1.25 a bottle. Hospital or trainer’s 
size—$2.50. And send for a free 
sample. W. F. Young, Inc., 245 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine  J° 





Trainers, Coaches—Send for booklet, “Keep Them Fit’’—and a free trial bottle of Absorbine Jr. 






















































Vacational Preparedness 


Take a leaf from the athletic trainer’s book and keep 
a can of 


on hand ready for emergencies in case of injury. lt 


It is well to remember that minor injuries and wounds 
are very common while at camp, at the seaside or while 
touring, and many a pleasant vacation may be spoiled by 
a trivial accident. 








Sunburns, Sprains, Strains, 
Stiff Neck, Boils, Wounds, Scratches 


and other Inflammations 


may be speedily and happily relieved by an application 
of Antiphlogistine. It is antiseptic and soothing; it re- i 
lieves swelling and pain. A ) 
can of Antiphlogistine 
should be in every vacation 
ist’s emergency kit. 








The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street 
New York 
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five or six inning game during the 
noon hour. 

“When a member of one of the 
school teams shows that he has de- 
veloped sufficiently, he is moved up to 
the regular squad, and when one of 
the regulars gets on a slump he is 
shifted to the school league until he 
recovers. And the recovery seldom 
takes more than three days. Each 
league team boy knows that he has a 
chance at the varsity and strives to 
improve. Using the high school regu- 
lars as umpires makes them study 
the rules and appreciate the umpire’s 
job. The way to learn a game is to 
play it. This method certainly works, 
because in addition to the regular 
squad I could pick two other teams 
almost the equal of the average high 
school team. 


“This system has developed mate- 
rial so that I have five capable pitch- 
ers on the regular squad along with 
three equally capable catchers. By 
this method there is no opportunity 
for interest in baseball to wane. Each 
boy from the sixth grade up is in- 
tent on making the regular team some 
day. Let those schools which have 
a dearth of material try this system. 
If it works in a school with less than 
seventy boys, it should work any- 
where. Playing creates interest, and 
interest creates enthusiasm.” 

An effective intramural program is 
carried on at Rock Falls Township 
High School by R. S. Akey, whose re- 
port follows: 

“Rock Falls, Illinois, High School 
continued to carry out its expansion 
program of physical education and 
athletics this year. A four year 
medical examination record has been 
adopted for every boy participating in 
athletics of any form. Last fall our 
football. was divided into three di- 
visions, and each division played 
games with corresponding groups in 
neighboring schools. This arrange- 
ment brought out fifty-five of our 
ninety boys for football. A basket- 
ball league took care of all the boys 
outside of the two interscholastic 
squads. For spring intramurals, we 
have track and a playground ball 
league. A check of the boys partici- 
pating in varsity and intramural ath- 
letics shows that 98 per cent of our 
boys took part. 


“Our physical education and ath- 
letic programs are closely integrated, 
the various athletic skills being 
taught and practiced through achieve- 
ment tests in the regular physical 
education classes. 

“A new six-lane cinder track was 
built around the football field, thus 
providing ideal facilities for track and 
field meets. 
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“I am locating in Rock Falls for 
the fourth time next year.” 

“We have quite an extensive pro- 
gram in athletics,” reports J. E. Rob- 
inson, coach of the Stevenson, Ala- 
bama, High School. During the past 
season Coach Robinson’s teams lost 
only two out of twelve games in foot- 
ball, one in basketball and two in 
baseball. He will coach at Stevenson 
again next year. 

Linn Grove, Iowa, High School ath- 
letics have enjoyed phenomenal suc- 
cess during the past year under the 
direction of Coach Lyle Strom. This 
town of less than 500 inhabitants won 
five and tied one out of eight football 
games, won seventeen basketball 
games, in addition to winning the sec- 
tional tournament, won three of five 
baseball games, and made a creditable 
showing in the county track meet. In 
addition to varsity competition an 
intramural program comprising in- 
terclass competition in baseball and 
track was carried out successfully. 
Coach Strom, a former Morningside 
College athlete, will return to Linn 
Grove next year. 

“In physical training this spring we 
are stressing ‘kitten’ or playground 
ball,” reports F. W. Wakefield of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. “The interest at 
the beginning was light, but with 
some new balls, bats, and some neatly 
marked off diamonds, it was all 
changed. At one building we have 
teams in all grades. At this building 
we have five diamonds in use at one 
time and this takes care of nearly 
100 children during play periods. 

“During physical training classes, 
for the larger boys we have two 
leagues and the teams in these leagues 
are playing a schedule of ten or eleven 
games. The teams with the highest 
percentage at the close of the sched- 
uled games are to play a ‘World 
Series.’ After each game, we post 
the per cents of each team on the 
bulletin board. This helps to keep up 
the interest, and all teams are anxious 
for the next games. 

“The lower grades have their 
games, too. They schedule games 
with each other or with the same 
grade in another building. To top it 
all off, the teachers at one building 
have a game scheduled with the 
eighth grade girls. Of course, all the 
children at this building are looking 
forward to this game, for their 
teachers are to play. From what I ob- 
serve, though the teachers are a little 
too slow and the game has been post- 
poned a couple of times, all the while 
the girls are getting better.” 

R. B. Sorbel reports a satisfactory 
year at Newell, South Dakota. 


“T have had good success at Newell 
this year. In football we lost one 
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truly the ACE of tennis shoes 


newly designed by Firestone 
with ventilated vamp thick 
sponge heel and foot-fitting last 





First introduced to the tennis world at Wimbledon... endorsed by “Bill” 
Croker, one of the best known and most popular coaches in the country 
... the new Firestone ACE is the outstanding tennis shoe on the market 
today. You can see what it is . . . if speaks for itself. Write for prices. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Firestone Footwear 


‘Supreme in Sportwear 
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ANIQHONOR 


KNIT SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 











COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiul 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athl knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 

















SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic W ear 


1714-20 North Robey Street CHICAGO 























THE OSBORN ENGINEERING CO. 


7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 
DESIGNERS 
of 
STADIUMS 
GRANDSTANDS 
GYMNASIUMS 


FIELD HOUSES 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


ae 7 - 
Consultation Advice 
REFERENCES GivEN Upon REQUEST TO FiFTY-TWO SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 
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game out of seven. We scored in 
these games 100 points to the op- 
ponents’ 14. In basketball we won 
fifteen games out of nineteen played. 
We were runners-up in the Butte 
County Tournament held at Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. We were 
runners-up in the District Tourna- 
ment played at Spearfish, South 
Dakota. The team that beat us in 
the District played in the finals in 
the State Tournament; so I consider 
the team I had this year very good. 
In track I have had a good, balanced 
team. We won the Butte County 
Track Meet held at Newell, May 1. 
We scored 5314 points; next closest 
was Belle Fourche, with 36 points. 

“I have signed to coach at Belle 
Fourche and my contract takes effect 
this fall.” 

Athletic Director J. Fred Cline 
sends the following report from the 
Benson County Agricultural and 
Training School of Maddock, North 
Dakota: 

“IT have been here three years and 
will be here for some time to come. 
We have had wonderful success the 
past two years. We played thirty- 
two games of basketball this season 
and lost only five by a total of 17 
points. We scored 1,017 points to our 
opponents’ 410. We had one of the 
finest teams in this section. 

“We have formulated plans for an 
athletic program similar to the one 
discussed in your April issue. 

“Yours is the best journal I receive 
and I wouldn’t miss a copy. More 
power to you—TI shall always be a 
subscriber.” 

Rock Springs High School, Wyom- 
ing, according to C. H. Blanchard, 
“won the Southwestern Wyoming 
Championship in both football and 
basketball. Football and basketball 
teams were undefeated in Conference 
play. The _ basketball team won 
twenty-four and lost two games, in- 
cluding State Tournament games, 
where the team went to the semi- 
finals. 

“Rock Springs is assured a new 
gymnasium with a playing floor of 
74 feet by 50 feet and a seating ca- 
pacity of over one thousand by the 
passing of the school bonds, totaling 
$350,000. Work on the new high 
school will start soon. 

“Ty;o intramural basketball tourna- 
ments were held this year. Twenty 
teams were entered in the Pre-season 
Tourney, and twenty-three teams 
were in the final Post-season Tour- 
ney. Letter men did not participate 
in either tournament. 

“Track has increased in popularity 
this year, and Rock Springs High 
School had its largest and best inter- 
class meet to date. 
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“IT am working on a thesis for a 
master’s degree in physical education 
by trying to determine standards in 
athletic events for Wyoming boys.” 

Curtis A. Beaty, coaching his first 
year, had an undefeated baseball team 
at Mission, Texas. His report fol- 
lows: 

“IT have been in Mission only this 
year and we have had fair success in 
our athletic conquests. In baseball, 
we were undefeated champions of the 
Rio Grande Valley and were high in 
the district in other sports. We hope 
to do even better the coming year.” 

The athletic situation in Asotin 
High School, Washington, is reported 
by Coach Arthur Jones: 

“During the past year, besides our 
interschool activities in basketball, 
we instituted an intramural or inter- 
class tournament. We have also at 
the present time an interclass tennis 
tournament going, in which well over 
50. per cent of the students enrolled 
in the high school are participating. 
Track was started last year for the 
first time for several years. We do 
not have football as a sport in the 
high school.” 

The following report on athletics 
at Huntington Beach, California, is 
from the Director of Athletics, Harry 
M. Sheue: 

“Athletics are certainly on the up 
and up in southern California. I be- 
lieve that most of this is due to the 
fact that.schools here sponsor the 
smaller class squads with regular 
league schedules in all sports. Classes 
A, B, C and D are based upon a four 
point system: (1) age, (2) weight, 
(3) height and (4) grade in school. 
These teams receive almost as much 
attention and support as do the var- 
sity teams. Practically all coaches 
and principals are agreed that this 
system is educationally sound. Why 
should a boy be deprived of the bene- 
fits of athletics because he is younger 
than the other boys, because he does 
not weigh so much, because he is not 
so tall, or because he has not pro- 
gressed so far in school as others. 

“This is my sixth year as a coach- 
ing member in the Orange League, 
and athletics have made a remarkable 
progress during this period. 

“One other organization I believe 
is worthy of mention. The coaches 
of the Orange League have formed 
an association which meets every 
other Monday night. We have had a 
regular attendance of from twenty 
to thirty. We draw up schedules and 
agreements, discuss rules, compare 
programs, bring in outside physical 
education men for lectures and dem- 
onstrations, and sometimes ‘fight and 
argue.’ But the whole thing has un- 
doubtedly resulted in a better under- 
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standing between us, as there have 
been very few unpleasant differences 
under actual competition.” 

The following report comes from 
William S. Terry of the Bowling 
Green teachers college. 

“Athletics and physical education 
at Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College have experienced remarkable 
growth during the past three years, 
with the year 1930-31 by far the most 
successful. Interest in physical edu- 
cation has been on the increase since 
the Kentucky legislature made an ap- 
propriation for the Health and Physi- 
cal Education Building which was 
completed in February, 1931. This 
building furnishes ample facilities 
for all phases of physical education 
with large locker rooms, special ex- 
ercise rooms and classrooms for health 
and physical education, in addition to 
a floor space of 100 feet wide by 
200 feet long and a seating capacity 
of 4,500. In the past two years the 
staff has grown from two to five 
members. 

“For the first time in its history 
the Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College has sponsored an intra- 
mural program for men. This pro- 
gram consists of schedules and 
tournaments in basketball, volley ball, 
playground ball, horseshoe pitching, 
tennis and baseball, in which over 600 
men take active parts. Over 1,200 
men are enrolled in the _ activity 
courses in physical education. Be- 
ginning next year, a four year course 
in teachers training for physical 
education majors will be offered. 

“In addition to this, track and 
field have been added to the list of 
major sports during the past year, 
and the school now has representa- 
tive teams in this sport as well as in 
football, basketball and baseball. 

John L. Starrett, Athletic Director 
of his school, writes as follows: “The 
school with which I am connected, the 
Junior Order Home School, is spon- 
sored by the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics a patriotic fra- 
ternity. There are over a thousand 
children here, orphans of deceased 
members whose ages range from one 
to eighteen years. 

“Plans are now under way to build 
a track around the footbail field. A 
baseball ‘field will be constructed 
along the lines of a big league dia- 
mond, also inside the stadium, thus 
making it the most complete athletic 
plant in northwestern Ohio.” 

W. P. Durrett of Oak Cliff High 
School, Dallas, Texas, reports 45,000 
were in atendance at his first night 
football game. 

Expansion.of the intramural pro- 
gram is reported by Oliver J. Adams, 
Director of Physical Education in the 
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Dover, New Hampshire High School. 

“We had a large increase in our 
intramural basketball program which, 
I would say, was due to more em- 
phasis being placed upon this sport 
by the Director, more time allotted 
for the various teams to use the high 
school gymnasium. elimination of 
other minor sports such as indoor 
track and badminton, and, possibly, 
the fact that we had a good high 
school team which won the state 
title.” 

Earl Anderson writes as follows: 

“I have been employed as Coach at 
Pukwana, South Dakota, for another 
year. Next year we hope to add 
track and baseball to our major 
sports. Tennis is our school minor 
sport.” 

Coach Ervin W. F. Schultz of 
Lemmon, South Dakota, reports a 
proposed school building which will 
contain a gymnasium. 

For the first time in its history, 
Midland College carried on a com- 
plete intramural program under the 
direction of Coach Karl A. Lawrence. 
The basketball team won its first 
Nebraska College Athletic Conference 
championship. 

“Next year,” writes J. F. Mac- 
Dowell, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion of Arcade, New York, High 
School, “cross-country, boxing and 
wrestling will be added to the list of 
sports.” 

W. A. Johnson, writes as follows 
from Clinton, South Carolina, where 
he has been Athletic Director for six- 
teen years: 

“During the year 1930-31, the 
Presbyterian College has moved to 
the peak of her success in athletics, 
this being the greatest year that 
Presbyterian College has ever had in 
athletics. The 1930 football team 
won the §S. I. A. A. Championship of 
the south, winning nine games and 
losing one. In the last seven games, 
the Presbyterian team was not scored 


> 


on. 


Why Continue Intercol- 
legiate Athletics? 


(Continued from page 17) 
terested in specializing in them. 

In conclusion, then, there are, in 
my estimation, two outstanding rea- 
sons why intercollegiate athletics 
should be continued in a highly com- 
petitive form. These reasons are as 
follows: (1) It is the best way of 
offering the superior athlete an in- 
centive to continue regular and in- 
telligent training in his specialty. 
(2) The regular, well-organized 
training of a varsity man is in his 
case actually an educational medium 
of great value. 
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Southern Methodist University 


NOCKDOWN Bleachers are the most efficient and 

economical form of portable seating ever put on 

the market. Many users have their entire seating equip- 
ment of this type. 


As adjuncts to permanent seating and for use either 
outdoors or indoors as required KNOCKDOWN Bleach- 


ers cannot be equalled. 


You will find them all over the country. Here are a 
few users: 
Yale Alabama Texas Christian 
Syracuse Davidson Texas 
Cornell Virginia Creighton 
Illinois California Seattle 


Northwestern Nebraska Willamette 
Iowa North Dakota Pomona 


Steel Add-A-Seat Stadium 


For a permanent construction our ADD-A-SEAT Stadium 
will give more seating capacity for less money than any other 
form of permanent construction. 


We have a portable steel bleacher at a remarkably low 
price also. 


Our Stadium Seats for box seats or other uses where a per- 
manent seat is required is a high type of folding permanent 
seat. 


We have an interesting book “Seating Problems” that we 
would like to send you. 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 
URBANA, ILL. 


Also makers of the famous Gill Line of Athletic Implements 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 

















